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Planning a Cardboard Factory in Heinola 


By AKE KIHLMAN, 
Assistant Managing Director, Tammerfors Linne- och Jern-Manufaktur Ab 


In the large investment programme that the Finnish woodworking 
industry is at present putting into effect a special place is taken by 
Tampella’s (Tammerfors Linne- och Jern-Manufaktur Ab) plans for a 
fluting factory in Heinola, partly because the factory represents an 
innovation in Finland, partly because this project has been got under 
way earlier than the other projects in the programme. The reason for 
the decision to build the factory may therefore interest the readers of 
Unitas. 

Whenever the correct way to exploit Finland’s forest resources is 
discussed, the problem of the utilisation of the birch stock arises. An 
idea of the importance of the problem can be obtained from the following 
figures for South Finland given by Professor Yrj6 Ilvessalo (m* here 
indicates cubic metres solid measure): 

















| Birch Stock Annual Growth 
Year | mill. m*® Percentage of mill. m? Percentage of 
ae ae | incl. bark Forest Stock Total Growth 
1921-24 204 19.5 7.9 21.1 
1936—38 198 19.3 7-5 20.5 
1944 169 19.1 6.5 20,2 
1951-53 184 18.8 7.1 20,2 


From this it is evident that in spite of the heavy fellings of firewood 
during the war and the immediate post-war years, the birch stock is now 
about 15 mill. m* larger than at the end of the war, the annual growth of 
the stock amounting to about 1 mill. m3. The table also shows that the 
Proportion of the birch stock in the annual growth figures is larger than 
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its share in the forest stock as a whole. The reason for this lies in the 
lower ages of the birch trees when compared with the spruce and pine 
dominated forests of South Finland. This is illustrated in the following 
figures published by Professor Ilvessalo (1956): 


























Pine Dominated | Spruce Dominated | Birch Dominated 
Year Class Forests Forests Forests 
% 

— 20 years 6 2 6 
2I— 40 14 10 24 
41— 60 28 31 43 
61-— 80 27 33 21 
81—100 16 15 5 
10I— 9 9 I 
100 100 100 


Thus, if fellings are to correspond to a rational management of the 
forests, the amount of birch available for utilisation is on the increase. 
From time to time fellings of birch for firewood have entailed sales 
difficulties, which in turn have unfortunately made the country’s fuel 
economy a political question. 

The utilisation of birch for industrial purposes has been small, 
amounting to only 1.58 mill. m* in 1955. The annual consumption of the 
plywood industry may be estimated at about 1 mill. m’, to which should 
be added sawings for the furniture industry and exports of birch that do 
not exceed an average of 50 000 m3, These exports, moreover, are con- 
fined to thick birch stock, while the industrial utilisation of the thinner 
birch has been limited in recent years to pulp wood, the quantity rising 
from about 75 ooo m during the 1953-54 felling season to about 190 000 
m’ during the 1957—58 season. 

When Tampella’s directors discussed the possibility of expanding the 
woodworking industry, it was decided to find a means that would also 
help to solve the birch problem. 

In the U.S.A. attempts have been made to mix birch fibres in news- 
print but the short fibre decreased the paper’s wearing quality and 
entailed a disproportionate addition of cellulose, so that this development 
proved to be economically unfeasible. However, in the U.S.A. again, 
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where the market conditions allow experimentation on a different scale 
from that in Europe, another way of utilising deciduous timber has been 
discovered. The packing material known as »wellpapp» consists of three 
lavers: between two layers of liner cardboard is glued a layer of corrugated 
cardboard which gives the packing the strength to withstand pressure 
and knocks. Deciduous timber, including Finnish birch, is suitable for 
this middle layer, called fluting, the shortness of the fibre in this case 
being unimportant, while its rigidity is an advantage. Fluting can also be 
produced from half-cellulose, which owing to the balance between the 
boiling and the mechanical liberation of the fibres gives a larger gain in 
wood than the conventional qualities and is thus a cheaper product, 
utilisable, however, only for special purposes. 











This manufacture was not unknown even in Europe, Veitsiluoto 


-manufacturing it in this country on a small scale while plans were being 


laid for its manufacturing in Sweden. The fact that the planned product- 
ion seemed to be reasonable compared with estimates of future consumpt- 
ion was sufficient motive for the decision to adopt fluting for the new 
factory. 

In selecting the site concern had to be taken of the special qualities 
of birch. Birch cannot be floated without special measures as it sinks 
quickly. A district in which relatively concentrated birch forests permit 
transport to be made by rail and road was therefore to be preferred. 
It was also desirable that the supplies should come from an area in which 
the company’s forest department organisation could be used. In addition, 
due attention had naturally to be given to the transport costs to and from 
the harbours. 

According to the felling programme based on the 1951-53 forest 
assessment, birch should be felled in the following quantities: 








: Percentage of birch in 
3 
Area mill. m° per year the felling programme 
East Tavastland 0.30 17.9 
South Savolax 0.60 28.0 
North Savolax 0.84 25.9 
Middle Finland 0.83 23.9 
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In finally determining the site, weight had also to be attached to the 
fresh water supply and to the disposal of waste water with the least 

















inconvenience. After thorough investigation the most favourable 
alternative was discovered to be a site in Heinola, where the town was 
willing to place at the company’s disposal a sufficiently large area and 
where the question of communications and power supply was easily 
solved. 

The factory will be planned for an annual production of 90 000 tons 
in the first phase to be built out in the second phase to 130 000 tons, 
when sales permit. Planning was begun in August and the factory is 
expected to be in operation towards the turn of the year 1960-61. Most 
of the machinery can be manufactured in Finland, to a large extent in 
Tampella’s own workshops. The costs are expected to total about 4 500 
million marks. 
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The Balance of Payments After Devaluation 


By ALLAN KANKKUNEN, 
Head of the Economic Planning Office 


More than a year has passed since the foreign value of the mark was 
lowered and imports partially freed from restrictions. The economic 
consequences of these measures are now becoming more and more 
apparent. The development of the balance of payments is of special 
interest, since balancing payments and controlling inflation are generally 
regarded as among the main problems of economic policy. 

Final calculations on the development: of foreign payments after 
devaluation are still not available, but it is nevertheless possible to gain an 
idea of the situation from the foreign trade balance, the income items 
(exports) and expenditure items (imports) of which cover 85—90% of 
the exchange balance. For the first 12 months, October, 1957—September, 
1958, after devaluation, we obtain the following figures (the 1957 figures 
are given for the sake of comparison): 





The balance of payments | 1957 | x/57—1x/58 





1000 mill. marks 














Exports (fob) 212 250 
Imports (cif)  — 241 
Credit (+), Deficit (—) =f ~ 
Other items in the exchange balance, net +13 +11 
The credit (+) or deficit (—) on the balance 

of payments —2 +20 


It is evident that the balance of payments has been considerably 
strengthened, in effect by over 20000 million marks, compared with 
1957. This is mainly due to the favourable trade balance, which shows an 
improvement of almost 25 000 million marks over 1957. This result is 
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by no means due to any increase in the volume of exports — on the 
contrary it has declined — but to a heavy fall in the volume of imports, 
On the other hand, the surplus on the other items of the exchange 
balance — it is rather a question of adjusting the trade balance for 
freight charges (imports, in contrast to exports, include freight charges) 
than of an actual surplus — has fallen slightly from the 1957 level, 
according to preliminary figures. 

Since the balance of payments depends mainly on the trade balance, 
we should study the latter in greater detail. The table below gives certain 
index figures on the development of the values, prices and volumes of 
exports and imports. 























The trade balance | 1956 | 1957 | X/57—-1X/58 

Exports, value 100 118 140 
prices, in marks 100 109 134 

in foreign currency 100 98 96 

volume 100 109 106 

Imports, value 100 112 118 
prices, in marks 100 116 138 

in foreign currency 100 105 99 

volume 100 97 86 


Terms of trade (exp.prices/imp.prices) 100 94 97 


A devaluation should naturally improve the competitive power and 
profitability of exports, since it raises export prices calculated in marks, 
and thus stimulates exports. However, already towards the end of 1957 
world market conditions had begun to weaken and demand stagnated 
or even declined. Owing to production increases in various other 
countries Finland’s main export products, those of the woodworking 
industry, were hit by the excess supply. This resulted in the price 
agreement between sellers being extended by agreements to reduce 
production. In this way Finnish exporters’ ability to take full advantage 
of their improved capacity was reduced. Notwithstanding, the volume 
of exports during the 12 months following devaluation was only 4% 
less than in 1957 and about 6% more than in 1956. Here, however, we 
must take into account the exceptional development of the sawn wood 
market, on which the scarcity of contracts during the first half of the 
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present year has been more than compensated towards the end of the 
year. As a result of the current liveliness in business transactions the 
volume of exports during the third quarter of this year was about 4% 
larger than a year ago. During the same period export prices have been 
unsteady. The falling tendency became accentuated during the latter half 
of the present year, export prices for the third quarter being about 4% 
lower than the average for the period October, 1957—September, 1958. 
Were it not for the improvement in the competitive power of the export 
industry produced by the devaluation, the volume of exports would have 
decreased this year even more than has been the case. 

The trend of imports has been due not only to changes in import 
prices but also to economic developments at home and to the economic 
policy pursued. We must therefore briefly outline the factors which 
apparently determined economic policy at the time of devaluation and 
afterwards. There are reasons to assume that the manner of executing 
the devaluation was to some extent influenced by the bitter experiences 
of the devaluation in 1949. This brought considerable relief at the time 
but later ran out in the sands of inflation, as the Finnish economy the 
very next year began to feel the effects of the Korean War, which pro- 
duced in all countries considerable increases in the price and cost levels. 
In Finland because of the prevailing system of import regulations the effect 
was more sharply felt than elsewhere. In Spring, 1957 when the possibility 
of effecting a devaluation was first mooted, the international economic 
situation was uncertain. As complete abandonment of the prevailing 
system of index ties was considered undesirable — although as far as 
wages were concerned it had been relaxed — economic policy was 
concentrated on an anti-inflationary line. The partial liberalisation of 
foreign trade was regarded as underlining the need for such a policy, as, 
once imports are freed, the balance of payments depends in the last place 
on the domestic demand and on the price and cost levels. Thus, the 
devaluation was accompanied not only by a complete price freeze, 
which was gradually lifted as old stocks ran out, but also by an obligatory 
export levy system by means of which in the beginning almost half the 
devaluation profits on exports were withheld. This system was 
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4 gradually relaxed until it stopped entirely in the middle of Septem. 

| ber, 1958. 

Unfortunately, one can only guess at the correctness with which the 
effect of these measures on domestic demand, production, employment 
and imports was calculated. Such a calculation can certainly not have 
been easy. Obviously, from rough relations, such as that between 

imports and the gross national product,! it is possible to estimate that, if 
imports are reduced by 10 milliard marks, for instance, the total demand 
will fall by 40-50 milliard marks. According to the theory of quantities 
this last figure in turn would presuppose an equally large limitation on 

the means of payment available to the public — although the rise in the 

price level consequent on devaluation and the thereby increased need for 

means of payment should be taken into consideration. In other words, 
| this argument would require a lowering of domestic standards, of teal 

? income, production, employment, in order to reduce the demand on 

currency.” This, however, opens frightful perspectives, since a mistake in 


calculating the balance of payments would be reflected four-, five-fold 
in the domestic gross national product. The existence of stocks of goods 
which could be estimated only with difficulty and a certain »free play» 


ee ee 


in the payments system mean that this line of reasoning can only be 
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considered as approximative: its only purpose in fact is to show the kind 
| of problems involved. 

As known, devaluation itself increases the demand for money on the 
| | import side in the same proportion as the increased amounts of money 
brought in by exports. Accordingly, it was probably decided to insure 

that the risk of a payments deficit should be as small as possible — or 

‘ perhaps it was decided to take no risks at all. After the announcement of 
the measures accompanying the devaluation and as international 
economic conditions showed an even more pronounced decline, 
1 See, for instance, J. J. Polak’s study »Monetary Analysis of Income Formatiom, 

| | I.M.F, Staff Papers, November, 1957 and Bent Hansen’s article »Rantepolitik och valuta- 
, | politik» (Interest Policy and Currency Policy) in the Scandinavian Bank’s quarterly review, 


No. 4/1958, both of which illustrate the »fatal union» between imports and the gross national 
product. : 


&\ 2 The bilateral trade agreements here introduce a complication, as they presume a more 


\ or less equal exchange of goods. A reduction of imports would thus also entail smaller exports 
and less currency. 
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The relation between Finland’s imports and national product in 1948 —57 
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divergent opinions arose on the expediency of this policy. In this respect | 
, we should take into consideration both the development of imports i, 
) - . 
after devaluation and also the development of the balance sheet of the 
Bank of Finland. \ | 
Period ij 
The statement of the Bank of Finland | 14. 9 §7—30% 9. §8 
| 1eoo mill. mks. 
Notes in circulation 14. 9. 57 54.0 
Notes have increased by 
— increases in holdings of gold, currency, 
foreign bills and bonds + 3.4.0 
7 — decreases of currency debts + §-4 +394 
93.4 
Notes have decreased by : 
— export levy withholdings —17.7 ‘ 
5 — decreases of rediscount bills —11.8 
— other items (chiefly increases in the state’s 
, ___writing-up and depreciation account) _ Bek — 35.2 
, Notes in circulation 30. 9. 58 58.2 
Increase in notes + 4.2 


The volume of imports declined sharply after devaluation. During 
the first twelve months it was a good 14% less than the 1957 average 
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and much less than in 1956 and 1955. This is all the more remarkable 
in that the import prices, in terms of currency, fell considerably during 
this period. Between the third quarter of 1957 and the same 
quarter this year they declined altogether by about 7%. Obvi- 
ously, without this reduction in import prices, the economic policy 
pursued in connection with devaluation would have entailed a consider- 
ably larger decrease in imports and at the same time in total production 
than is now the case. But in so far as the aim was to strengthen the 
balance of payments and the currency reserve, the policy has been 
successful. However, it is not right to judge the economic policy only 
from its effect on the balance of payments, since the warding off of the 
threat of inflation created by the devaluation was just as vital, if not 
more so. But even in this respect the success of the operation has sur- 
passed all expectations, although the above-mentioned decline in 
international prices has helped greatly. 

Economically speaking, however, the size of the credit or deficit on 
the balance of payments is not the only criterion: another is the way in 
which trade has developed with the different trading areas. This is 
illustrated in the table below: 




















—= ‘a : Imports Exports | Credit (+); Deficit (—) 
mail oes | X/56-1X/57 | X/57-X/58 | X/56-IX/57 | X/57-1X/58 | x/56-1X/57 | x/57-1X/58 
Eastern 
currencies 62.7 59.7 54.0 67.5 — 87 + 7. 
Transferable 
EPU currencies 97.7 137.1 90.6 120.7 — 7.1 —16.4 
Other 
EPU currencies 13.6 13.7 12.7 19.8 — 0.9 + 64 
Convertible 
currencies! 15.1 12.4 10.9 12.0 — 4.2 — 0.4 
Others 21.2 17.6 25.4 29.4 +42 +118 
Total 210.3 240.5 193.6 249.4 —16.7 + 8.9 


A quick glance will show that our balance of trade has improved 
considerably in this respect as well. The former deficit on our Eastern 


1 Only U.S.A., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Venezuela and Chile. 

2 The balance of trade with individual countries or groups of countries is affected by 
many factors such as the assortment of goods, price developments, the degree of liberalisation, 
changes in domestic demand, the size of stocks, etc. It is, however, impossible to go into this 
aspect in detail here. 
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trade has been changed into a relatively smaller credit. In addition, the 
dollar balance and the balance with the bilateral currency countries have 
been significantly strengthened. The only exception concerns the EPU 
countries with their transferable currencies. As far as they are concerned, 
the import surplus has grown both in absolute terms and in relation to 
exports. The primary reason for this is the heavy increase in imports 
from Western Germany (the deficit during the period October, 1957- 
September, 1958 has risen to 13 600 million marks compared with 
5 200 million a year ago). A similar trend has been apparent for a long 
time in all European countries. The deficit with Sweden has also grown 
during the period from 6 500 million marks to 9 100 million. Fortunately, 
these deficits have been covered by credits on trade with the »other 
countries», a group which includes many countries with whom trade is 
carried on in convertible currency. 

The import and export figures quoted, however, give a fairly 
inadequate picture of the currency situation, partly because imports, in 
contrast to exports, include freight charges, partly because some of the 
imports are made on credit, so that the currency reserve only reflects 
these purchases in the course of time. Further, it may happen that a 
country showing a deficit on current trade in fact pays part of the deficit 
in gold or convertible currencies. A more complete picture is obtained 
if one studies the net foreign exchange reserve of the Bank of Finland, 
although the correctness of the picture is impaired by the Bank’s book- 
keeping methods: gold and currencies are not noted at their full value. 





16. 9. §7 | 30. 9. 58 


1000 mill. marks 


The foreign exchange reserve 











Gold 7.8 7-9 
Convertible currencies 16.0 16.9 
Transferable EPU currencies 3.2 9.5 
Non-transferable EPU currencies 2.0 9-1 
Eastern currencies —3.4 13.7 
Other currencies —4.8 —1.4 

Total 20.8 55.7 


It can be seen that whereas the credit on the balance of payments was 
before put at about 20 000 million marks, the exchange reserve of the 
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bank has grown in all by 35 000 million. The difference is explained 
partly by the fact that some imports (among others from the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S.A.) have been made on credit, partly by the fact that from 
the beginning of the present year the Eastern exchange reserve has been 
augmented by advance payments on exports to the East. Thus, some of 
the Eastern currency should be regarded rather as a debt than as an asset, 
However, it is evident that Finland’s foreign exchange reserve is at the 
moment by no means weak even on an international scale. It corresponds 
to about 3 months imports and is thus even larger than the reserves of 
the neighbouring countries, Denmark, Sweden and Norway. Nor does 
an appraisal by currency areas lead to any particularly negative result, if 
the gold reserve and the amount of convertible or transferable currency 
ate telated to the imports from the countries concerned. The reserve 
from this point of view corresponds to over 2 months imports from 
these countries. 

This study has followed developments during the 12 months 
immediately following devaluation, so that the figures cover the last 
quarter of 1957 which was to some extent exceptional. If we restrict the 
study to foreign trade during the first three quarters of this year, the 
balance of payments will shown an even more definite surplus than 
during the twelve months’ period. Thus, it may be remarked that, 
unless a further strengthening of the foreign exchange reserve is regarded 
as absolutely necessary, the balance of payments would permit a certain 
increase in domestic demand, production and employment. This, in turn, 
depends finally on future export developments and on the terms of 
trade. As far as these are concerned prospects are good rather than bad, 
with the possible exception of the terms of trade. 


2. II. 1958 
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The Economic Situation 


In the international economic picture the economy of the United 
States and its effect on world trade have been the object of special interest 
during recent months. 

The recovery in America during the Summer and Autumn led in the 
beginning to a wave of optimism, above all in the United States. Later, 
however, it became apparent that production did not increase as quickly 
as expected and it now seems obvious that in other respects too the 
recovery will be slower. Industry has shown restraint in its investments 
and in the building up of stocks but this has not prevented an optimistic 
appraisal of the long-term prospects. It is worth noting that already in 
October United States industrial production was 10% above the lowest 
level recorded in April this year: production has thus returned to a level 
which is about 5% below the peak reached in August, 1957. 

The realisation that economic conditions have not improved as 
quickly as expected entails a more cautious attitude to the prospects of a 
recovery in world trade. The volume of world trade is expected to remain 
unchanged this year, whereas it increased by 10% in 1955, by 8% in 
1956 and by 5% in 1957. The prices on the raw material market remain 
comparatively low and, with the exception of a few quotations, they 
show few signs of rising. It therefore remains to be seen whether the 
economic development in the U.S.A. can stimulate demand on the world 
markets. 

In Western Europe this development is interpreted as meaning a 
continuation of the present tight economic conditions, which can only 
be changed slowly as effects spread from the U.S.A. Competition is 
expected to become harder everywhere. Moreover, the outcome of the 
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efforts to achieve Western European economic integration is uncertain 
and this adds to the general uncertainty regarding developments next 
year. 

Economic developments in Finland during recent months have 
shown several encouraging features. Confidence has been re-established 
in the value of money and business reflects growing assurance: this is 
confirmed by the slight improvement in both production and trade 
figures during recent months. Although this upward trend is connected 
with the general international development, there is no doubt that it is 
also a result of the purposeful and constructive economic policy pursued 
by the Bank of Finland and the broadly based coalition Government 
that was formed in August. This policy has aimed at stimulating enter- 
prise and at creating conditions for a long-term increase in production. 
An important feature of these efforts is the large investment programme 
which is just now being initiated. Pulp production is estimated to be 
increased by about one third in the next 2—3 years, which should improve 
the employment situation in the felling areas. 

However, even if numerous factors calculated to strengthen the 
domestic economy can be mentioned, negative features are not lacking. 
Among the foremost of these is the rise in unemployment during the 
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Autumn months, despite the improvement in production figures. The 
doubtful position of our trade with the Soviet Union has also created 
uncertainty within a considerable sector of foreign trade and industry. 
The way in which this question — vital for Finland — can be solved is 
still not clear at the moment of writing. 


Foreign trade 





During the current year Finland’s foreign trade has shown both 
pleasing and negative features. In spite of the decline in the western 
economy, owing to the devaluation exports have continued to be 
relatively large. Similarly, the relation between export and import prices 
has been more favourable than last year. This, in conjunction with a 
reduction of imports, has considerably reinforced the balance of trade 
and the exchange reserve. There has, thus, been a solid foundation for 
the measures taken in recent months by the central bank and the Govern- 
ment to stimulate production and decrease unemployment. 

On the other hand, the disturbing factors and difficulties of 
commercial policy have increased in the eastern trade. These represent 
a particular threat for the exports of the metal industry and for employ- 
ment in that branch. At present the eastern trade is the central problem 
in Finland’s foreign trade. 

Although Finland’s exports of woodworking products have been 
satisfactory, especially if compared with those of Sweden, the excess 
supply on the market has compelled us to make further production cuts 
and price reductions. Thus, only about 80% of newsprint production 
capacity has been utilised during recent months. The prices for newsprint 
and cellulose — with the exception of rayon cellulose — had to be 
teduced during the last quarter of the year by about £ 1 per ton on the 
Western German market: reductions in cellulose prices also had to be 
made on other Western European markets. Compared with the last year’s 
level cellulose prices have fallen by 4—5°% while the fall in the prices of 
sawn wood has been about 15%, of mechanical pulp as much as one 


fourth and of round timber even more. The recent improvement in 
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economic conditions in the 
United States and the reduc- 
tions of stocks in Europe have, 
however, reinforced the belief 
that the general price level of 
woodworking products will not 
continue to fall. 

The extent of sales of round 
timber and sawn goods for 
shipment during the current 
year is now becoming apparent. 
Licences had been granted for 
3.06 million piled m’ paper wood 
by the beginning of Novem- 
ber — approximately the same 
as last year, when exports for 
the whole year amounted to 
3.23 million piled m%. Licences 
for pit props amounted to only 
1.47 million m? compared with 
1.92 million during the same 
period last year, when the 
year’s exports totalled 1.97 mil- 
lion piled m’. More licences 


have been issued for next year’s shipments of paper wood and pit 
y pap p 


props than at the same time last year. This suggests that the market 
for round timber is showing signs of reviving. On the other hand, it 
should be noted that the hard competition between exporters is still 


keeping prices down. 


Sales of sawn wood for shipping this year have been larger than 
expected after the supplementary sales of the Autumn. At the end of 
November they amounted to about 750 000 standards or approximately 
as much as in Sweden. Finland’s total exports of sawn wood this year 
are expected to exceed last year’s shipments by 60 000 stds, whereas 
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Swedish sawn wood sales are expected to be about 200 000 stds less than 











last year, when Finland’s exports of sawn wood totalled 715 000 stds 
and Sweden’s 1 054 000 stds. At a meeting in Geneva some weeks ago 
E.C.E’s wood products section forecast the exports from the sawn wood 
producing countries for the current year and the next. The table below 
shows the estimated exports for the more important countries (1 000 
standards): 














Country 1959 1958 aml 
Sweden 850-900 850—g00 1 054 
Soviet Union 760—780 750—760 | Cc. 700 
Finland ; 725-775 725-750 715 
Austria 620-660 640-670 695 
Canada (to Europe) 275-325 250-265 262 


The total value of exports during the first 10 months of this year was 
205 000 million marks and the value of imports 188 800 million, giving 
an active trade balance of 16 200 million marks. A year ago the balance 
at the end of October showed an import surplus of 10 300 million 
marks. The terms of trade (1954=100) during the third quarter this year 
were 96.5, at the same time last year 95.7 and in Spring, 1957 91.3. The 
volume of exports during the third quarter of the year has been about 
4% larger and the import volume 13% less than a year ago. 

Provided that foreign trade pursues its normal seasonal course during 
November and December, the value of exports for 1958 will probably 
amount to about 250 000 million marks and the surplus on the balance 
of trade will be closer to 15 000 million than to 10 000 million marks. 
The exchange balance as a whole should, thus, show at the end of the 
year a surplus of 20-25 000 million marks: last year it showed a deficit 
of 1 900 million. 

Export quantities of the more important products during the first 
10 months of the year are shown in the following table. It can now be 
assumed that, except for mechanical pulp, plywood and pit props, 
exports of woodworking products will in general exceed last year’s 
figures. In 1957 exports of newsprint amounted to 551 000 tons, of other 
Paper to 554 000 tons, of sulphate pulp to 474 000 tons, of sulphite pulp 
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The volume of imports and exports in 1955-58 
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to 697 coo tons, of carton and cardboard to 134 000 tons and of wall- 
board to 60 000 tons. | 
The shares of the various exports during the first 10 months of the 
year were: round timber 8.4% (9.0% a year ago), wood industry products 
22.6% (22.4%), paper industry products 46.8% (46.6%), metal industry 
products 13.6% (13.3%), agricultural products 4.2% (4.7%) and other 


goods 0.1% (0.0%). Thus, the forests contributed 77.8% (159 600 million 
marks) of the export earnings against 78.0% (129 200 million marks) 





during the first 10 months last year. 


Exports of our principal articles in Jan.—Oct. 














I 000’s Change in % 

Product 1958 1957 

1958 | 1957 | 1956 | to57 | 1956 

Round timber cu.m. 3 427 3 652 3 982 - 6 —- 8 
Sawn wood stds 584 600 551 — 3 +9 
Plywood cu.m, 192 205 187 - 6 +10 
Mechanical pulp tons 117 138 158 —15 —13 
Sulphite pulp » 603 568 557 + 6 +2 
Sulphate pulp » 385 380 366 + 1 + 4 
Cardboards » 120 110 84 + 9 +31 
Wallboard » 68 48 40 +42 +20 
Newsprint » 489 476 439 + 3 + 8 
Other paper » 460 456 370 +1 +23 





Of the imports during the first 10 months raw materials and 


production necessities accounted for 50.3% (51.3%), fuel for 14.0% 
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(18.6%) and other finished goods for 35.7% (30.1%). As far as individual 
commodities are concerned the following percentual changes in the 
import quantities may be mentioned: coffee +0.4, wheat —5, coal —31, 
coke —26, crude oil +29, petrol —64, wool —13, cotton —18 and cars —36. 

The value of exports to the west during the first 10 months amounted 
to 150 900 million marks and imports from the west to 142 500 million. 
Thus, by October trade with the west had resulted in an export surplus 
of 8 400 million marks. Even though imports particularly from Western 
Germany and Sweden have grown relatively more than the corresponding 
exports, the trade exchange with the west, in contrast to last year’s deficit 


The regional distribution of Finland’s foreign trade in Jan.—Oct. 




















1000 mill. mks % 
Country 
1958 | 1957 | 1956 | 1958 | 1957 
Imports 
United Kingdom 33.28 29.91 35.08 17.6 17.0 
Western Germany 31.63 18.48 19.96 16.7 10.5 
Soviet Union 31.42 31.13 23.03 16.6 17.7 
Sweden 15.60 9.53 9.07 8.3 5-4 
United States 10,28 1.19 10.37 5-4 6.4 
France 8.75 9.29 9.68 4.6 "5.3 
Netherlands 8.47 6.03 6.85 4.5 3.4 
Others 49.41 60.46 5 4.08 26.3 34.3 
Total 188.84 176.02 168.12 100.0 100.0 
Western imports 142.53 120.75 126.57 75-5 68.6 
Eastern imports 46.31 55.27 41.55 24.5 31.4 
Exports 
United Kingdom 44.39 3.7.25 31.86 21.7 22.5 
Soviet Union 37.38 32.81 27.77 18.2 19.8 
Western Germany 21.41 14.91 12.82 10.4 9.0 
France 12.95 8.64 7.50 6.3 2 
Netherlands 8.98 7.05 5-33 4.4 4.3 
United States 8.90 8.60 10.24 4.3 5.2 
Belgium-Lux. 7.33 6.77 6.29 3.6 4.1 
Others 63.68 49.80 45.31 31.1 29.9 
Total 205.02 165.83 147.12 100.0 100.0 
Western exports 150.86 117.60 106.84 73.6 70.9 
Eastern exports 5 4.16 48.23 40.28 26.4 29.1 


of about 3100 million marks, has resulted in comparatively large 
currency gains. The eastern trade resulted in an almost equally large 
export surplus of 7 900 million marks, whereas a year ago it showed an 
import surplus of 7 000 million. The table below shows the share of the 
different countries in Finland’s imports and exports. 
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The foreign exchange reserve of Bank of Finland 
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Trade with the Soviet Union during the first 10 months of the year 
has resulted in an export surplus of 6 000 million marks, whereas the 
surplus with the other eastern bloc countries was 1 900 million. A year 
ago the trade balance with the Soviet Union showed an export surplus 
of 1 700 million marks and with the other eastern bloc countries a deficit 
of 8 700 million. The principal explanation for the change from a heavily 
passive trade balance to a slightly active one with the other eastern bloc 
countries is the sharp reduction in imports from Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. The reduced prices on Polish coal and the sharp decline 
in car imports have also contributed. In addition, there has been a 
certain transfer of imports, particularly of fuels, from the other eastern 
bloc countries to the Soviet Union. 

The changes in the structure of Finland’s eastern trade should be seen 
against the background of the economic recession prevailing in Finland 
and the liberalisation of Finland’s foreign trade. The question of Finland’s 
exports to the east next year remains open. At the moment of writing 
trade talks with the Soviet Union on next year’s deliveries have not yet 
started and no results have yet been reached with the other eastern bloc 
countries. 


The foreign exchange reserve of the Bank of Finland has grown from 
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month to month as a result of the active trade balance and the general 
strengthening of the balance of payments. Whereas immediately after 
devaluation the reserve amounted to 20 800 million marks and at the 
beginning of the year to 33 900 million, by the end of November it had 
risen to 59 000 million. At the end of November the currency reserve 
comprised: gold 7 800 million marks, freely convertible currencies 16 800 
million, transferable EPU currencies 13 200 million, non-transferable 
EPU currencies 8 500 million, eastern bloc currencies 12 100 million and 
other bilateral currencies 600 million marks. 


Production and Employment 





Production during the current year has been generally lower than 
last year or the year before and unemployment has increased. During 
recent months, however, certain signs have appeared indicating that 
the decline in production has stopped — though this is not the case for 
employment — and in some sectors a slight increase is apparent. The 
national product, however, is estimated to show a decline in real terms 
this year of 29% compared with 1957 and to fall back to approximately 
the same level as in 1955. 


Index for the volume of industrial production; 1954 = 100 























September Change Jan.—Sept. Change 
Branch group ‘ i 

1958 | 1957 | in% | 1958 | 1957 | in % 

Mining and quarrying 119 129 - 8 131 136 - 4 
Manufacturing 116 117 - 1 107 116 - 8 
Foodstuffs 124 113 +10 116 118 -—2 
Beverages and tobacco 92 95 -— 3 99 112 —12 
Textiles IOI II§ —12 89 122 —27 
Wearing apparel 106 III - 5 98 115 -15 
Wood products 80 77 + 4 92 81 +14 
Paper products 148 144 + 3 130 135 -4 
Metal products 113 120 - 6 105 116 —10 
Leather, rubber prod. etc. 120 112 +7 88 105 —16 
Non-metallic mineral prod. 108 109 - 1 87 109 —20 
Electricity, gas services etc. 139 145 -— 4 136 131 + 4 
Total industries 118 119 - I IIo 118 - 7 


Industrial production is still below last year’s level. If one studies the 
development of production by quarterly periods, however, a certain 
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improvement is discerned towards the end of the year. During the first 
quarter of this year industrial production was 9% less than during the 
first quarter a year ago. During the second quarter the corresponding 
fall in production was 7% and during the third quarter 5°. During the 
last quarter the difference will in all probability shrink further. The 
production result for the whole year should, therefore, be about 5% 
less than last year. 

Of the different branches only the forest industry and the power 
industry show better results than last year. The increase during the first 
9 months in the forest industry was 14% and in energy production 4%. 
Since the reduction in paper industry production compared with the 
first 9 months last year is only 4%, production for the woodworking 
industry as a whole has slightly increased over 1957. The largest reduc- 
tions in production appear in certain consumption goods such as textiles, 
clothing and footwear. 

The surprisingly good final result, 40.3 million piled m%, for the 
felling season that finished in May gave reason to suspect that fe//ings 
during the current season would be less than during the previous season, 
at least in the beginning. In particular, the timber supplies of the saw 
mill industry were unproportionately large when compared with the 
demand for sawn wood. In addition, stocks were fairly high in the 
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cellulose industry in the Summer. The prospects of firewood fellings 
are vety poor, as demand and price have fallen heavily. 

The results for the first 5 months of the current season were, as 
expected, less than a year ago. From the beginning of June to the end of 
October a total of 7.8 million piled m* of timber was felled for the 
market, 17% less than a year ago and 5% less than two years ago. Fellings 
of firewood and also of pit props and sawn wood have fallen parti- 
cularly heavily. Only fellings of pine pulpwood for the sulphate industry 
and thick deciduous timber for the veneer industry have risen. The 
reduction in fellings have been largest in North Karelia and in the areas 
around Oulu, Joensuu and Kajani. | 


Fellings for commercial purposes 





June—October Chaves in % 

















Wood 1958 | 1957 | 1956 1958 ' 1957 

ty So | iz 000 cu.m., piled measure | 7 7957 3996 
Thick softwood 42 139 109 —7o + 28 
Thick hardwood 748 692 519 + 8 + 33 
Spruce pulpwood 3 284 3770 3452 —13 + 9 
- Pine pulpwood I 803 I 725 I 413 + § + 22 
Pitprops 216 507 447 -57 + 13 
Firewood I 391 2176 2 059 —36 + 6 
Other kinds 295 338 168 -13 +101 
Total 7779 9 347 8 167 —17 + 14 


As far as can be seen, the final result during the current felling season 
will be smaller than that of the last two seasons, unless special measures 
are adopted. As mechanisation has decreased the demand for lumbermen, 
estimates of the labour requirement for the coming winter have been 
considerably reduced. The Government has, therefore, agreed with the 
woodworking industry that about 1.5 million piled m* extra fellings 
should be made during the winter. This will increase the raw material 
supplies of the pulp industry by an estimated 10%. If the Diet finds that 
the disadvantages of the fuel tariffs planned for the turn of the year are 
less than the advantages of the thereby increased wood consumption, it 
is possible that fellings of firewood will be increased during the coming 
year, in spite of heavy stocks. 
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This Autumn’s harvest gave a much better result than last year’s. 














According to preliminary estimates, the total harvest this year amounted 
to 3 943 fodder units, which is 7% more than in 1957 and 15% more 
than the average for 1955-56. 


Harvest in 1955-58 











I 000 tons | Quality of the harvest! 
Plant ~ 
1955 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 

Winter wheat 35 47 36 17 48 98 
Spring wheat 145 154 141 204 69 86 
Winter rye 119 124 115 126 94 95 
Barley 262 286 348 398 78 94 
Oats 643 659 698 778 78 78 
Potatoes 1 067 1 693 I 255 I 438 81 95 
Rape 18 10 5 13 os a 
Sugar beet 247 259 250 225 98 97 
Sown hay 3 197 3 222 3 962 3 556 77 94 
Total harvest, mill. f.u. 3 284 3 480 3 694 3 943 

Total harvest, fiu./ha 1 494 I 548 1 657 1 760 


The bread grain crop exceeded last year’s by 19% even though the 
cultivation area was only about 2% larger. The reduction in Autumn 
wheat was heavy, since the area under cultivation, as a result of bad 
weather conditions last Autumn, was only about !/, rd of last year’s, but 
the production of rye and spring wheat showed. a clear increase. The 
yield per hectare for the whole harvest was 6% larger than a year ago and 
its quality had also greatly improved. As the area cultivated for bread 
grain has now increased, owing to the adjustment this summer in the 
price relation between milk and corn, it may be assumed that Finland 
herself will produce more of her corn needs next year: this yeac produc- 
tion was probably still under 40% of consumption. 

In the beginning of the year production figures for dairy products 
were in general lower than last year, but during the Autumn the produc- 
tion of milk and butter has exceeded last year’s level, while cheese 
production has been about the same. During the first 9 months of the 
year the dairies received 1 634 million litres of milk or 2°, less than a 


' to0o= of good quality throughout 
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year ago. The production of dairy butter during the same petiod 
amounted to 58.1 million kilos or 0.3% more than last year and of cheese 
to 17.5 million kilos or 9% less. 


Building in Jan.—June, mill. cu.m. 








| Building Buildings under | Buildings _ 
ects permits granted construction completed 
Chan, Chan Chan: 
1958 | 1957 | inoy | 1958 | 1957 | in 1958 | 1957 | ine 























Centres of population 3.33 4.02 -17 2% 12.86 —6 3.81 4.60 —17 
Rural districts 5.24 5.82 —10 10.93 11.70 —7 2.67 2.42 +10 





Whole country 8.57 9.84 —-13 23.04 24.56 —6 6.48 qoz2 «2-8 


Building activity has declined since last year. During the second 
quarter building was somewhat livelier but according to the latest figures 
no clear change for the better has yet occurred. This is confirmed by 
the fact that, even in the middle of the third quarter, the level 
of employment in the building branch was over 10% lower than a year 
ago. 

Registered unemployment 





End of Total number of unemployed Of which not placed 
month — | 1958/59 | 1957/58 | 1956/57 | 1958/59 | 1957/58 | 1956/57 











July 14 934 2117 2 443 1979 459 -_ 

August —19 109 5 132 3 744 4 353 2 040 - 

Sept. 29 894 14 441 4 833 6 108 5 315 _— 

Oct. 47 825 31 231 7 311 II 998 8 997 847 
Nov. 71717 48 408 24 660 19 387 II 302 6 079 
Dec. 56 328 38 392 12 418 7 366 
Jan. 66859 = §3. 575 9 988 8 296 
Feb. 74 209 66 966 9 982 7 856 
March 78124 =. 73, 693 9 475 5 204 
April 62 787 58 309 5 160 1 908 
May 39 045 20 581 2 169 607 
June 20 163 3 487 2 016 173 


Building activity in the population centres has been considerably 
smaller than in the country districts. According to preliminary estimates, 
the production of dwelling houses in the population centres has 
continued to be small during the second half of the year. The cubic 
capacity of buildings completed during the first 9 months of this year 
was 19% less than a year ago. The fall in commercial and industrial 
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Unemployment building has been , particularly 
i heavy. In the population cen- 
; a ee tres industrial building during 
the third quarter showed a 
1 80 cae AN decline of as much as 56%, 
; sot | aw, A while the fall in commercial 
if me, Ky \ buildings was 33%. The buil- 
‘| ”" mas \ ding of dwelling houses, which 
WA / a forms about half the total buil- 
ad a V fa ; 
os | | | ding, declined by 11%. 
vil XII vl Up to the end of September 
o/p[ TT UNEMPLOYMENT % almost 20% Sue dwellings 
Zabkud | had been built in the towns and 
| ° | 1 __ the villages than a year ago and 
} P i N \ 9% fewer buildings were under 
‘e/g / / \ construction at the end of the 
. Py N third quarter than at the same 
time a year ago. During the 
| ™ ” " third quarter 13% fewer buil- 
: ding licences were issued than 
Bil: during the same perioda yearago. 
e | Even though in the country districts building has probably continued 
i | during the latter half of the year to develop better than in the population 
H | centres, total buildings should be considerably less than during last year. 
According to one estimate, the decline in the construction of houses 
i | will be 7% compared with 1957. 
ie As a result of the decline in building and in the production of the 
ey } home market industry as a whole the unemployment problem has become 
oa even more serious during recent months. The start this year was un- 
 ) favourable, as at the end of July, when unemployment registers are 
| i usually closed, the number of unemployed was almost 15 000. 


Since then unemployment has increased rapidly. In ‘September the 
number of unemployed (and those on relief work) increased by about 
\\ 11 000, in October by about 18 000 and in November by about 24 000. 
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By the end of November 71 700 persons were registered with the 
employment boards, 23 000 more than at the same time last year and 
47 000 more than two years ago. At the same time the number of people 
for whom work had been provided was 19 400 compared with 11 300 
last year. 


During the coming months the economic development within some 
branches may be expected to decrease unemployment but in others the 
effect will be the opposite. It seems that prospects of employment in - 
the textile industry and some other branches of the home market industry 
have improved. On the other hand, for example, the metal industry is 
seriously threatened with unemployment owing to the difficulties in the 
eastern trade. 















About 40 cco million marks have been reserved in the Budget and 
the supplementary budgets for the maintenance of employment this 
year. As part of the appropriations are usually not used before the end of 
the year, actual unemployment expenses this year should amount to 
roughly 37 ooo million marks. The Budget for next year contains direct 


{ 
unemployment appropriations to an amount of 29 500 million marks, 
but if one takes into consideration certain other appropriations which 
are intended to increase the number of jobs available, for instance, the \ 
' 


refunding of export levies and of other resources from the Investment 
Fund, the Government funds reserved for unemployment purposes 
will be considerably larger. 


Unemployment and the State’s unemployment costs 














Maximum unemploy- Costs 
ment — persons milliard marks 


Year 








1953 65 600 18.9 

1954 53 800 20.5 
1955 4I 000 19.8 

1956 40 900 31.8 

1957 73 JOO 34.9 


1958 78 200 37.0% 
1959 IOoI 000* ae 
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The trend of prices in 1956-58 
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Prices and Wages 





The general price level has continued to be very stable during 
recent months. Thus, in October for the fifth month in succession the 
cost-of-living index showed 132 points. It was one point higher in May, so 
that a slight fall in the cost of living has taken place since the Spring. 
As regards wholesale prices the downward trend has been rather more 
evident. In April the index was 2 136. Since then it has fallen each month 
apart from October when it rose by 1% to 2 092. In October the whole- 
sale prices were 2% lower than the maximum in the Spring. 

The real inflatory pressure, however, lifted earlier than these indices 
indicate. The price increases in the beginning of the year — and during 
a large part of last year — were largely the result of various price 
adjustment measures and of the devaluation. The stock exchange and 
real estate market prices, for instance, began to fall at an early stage. 

It is now evident that the effect of the devaluation on prices has been 
less than anticipated. By May, it is true, the cost of living had risen by 
6.4% or approximately as estimated, but it should be noted that this 
rise was a result not only of the devaluation but also in part of the price 
measures taken by the Government. The cost-of-living index in October 
was only 5.6% higher than before the devaluation. 
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Wholesale prices rose far less than the estimate of 15-20%: the 
increase at its largest was 11.3% and by October only 9%. The rise was 
halted partly by the decline in world market prices: the c.i.f. prices on 
import goods in October were only 18% higher than 14 months ago 
instead of the 39% of the devaluation. This means, on the other hand, 
that in terms of currency the import prices have fallen during this period 
by 10%. 

The course of some price indices 














- Change in % 
Indices ags® | X-58 4 x-58 
vi | va | mx | x _XI-57 | vuli-57 
Wholesale prices (1935= 100) 

Domestic goods 2137 2137 2 082 2 097 —1.2 + 72 
Farm products 2219 2 253 2124 2115 —3.0 — 04 
Forest products 3 147 3127 2990 3 034 —§.3 + 71 
Industrial products 1 770 1 766 1 761 1775 +2. +10,2 

Imported goods 2 075 2070 2 066 2 081 —0.2 +13.5 

General index 2117 2116 2076 ° 2092 —0.9 + 9.0 


Cost of living (Oct. 1951= 100) 
Food 





140 140 140 139 +2.2 + 3.0 
Rent 276 276 276 277 +1.8 + 78 
Lighting and heating 100 100 99 99 —4.8 — 20 
Clothing 84 84 84 84 +3.7 + §.0 
Other costs 130 130 131 131 +5.6 +11.0 
General index 132 132 132 132 +3. + 5.6 








It is thus evident that even if the general price level has been stable 
during recent months, a number of price movements in different direc- 
tions have occurred under the surface. In October, for instance, the 
abandonment of the double price system for wheat and the usual 
adjustment of the rent level would have raised the cost-of-living index, 
had not the decrease in the interest rate and the seasonal fall in agricultural 
prices had a counter effect. 


Normally, only a bold man will forecast price developments. How- 
ever, it may be said that for the time being the price-increasing factors 
seem to dominate. The price increases effected at the end of October in 
accordance with the Agricultural Incomes Law will increase food 
expenses. Similarly, import prices have recently shown slight signs of 
rising. The price pressure will increase further if the fuel tariffs planned 
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for next year, the decreases in butter subsidies and the increase in the 
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price of margarine are actually put into effect. For the moment no 
; price-decreasing factors that would eliminate these increases are apparent. 
Of the collective agreements that would have transpired at the end of 
the year about half have been renewed without the old agreements 
being cancelled. The lead was given — as before — by the metal industry, 
whose agreement was signed during the first days of November. The 
| main points of this new agreement, which comes into effect from the 
beginning of next year and is in force for one year, are: Wages will be 
increased from the beginning of January by about 3%, the amount by 
which they should have been increased under the terms of the old 
agreement if the cost-of-living index had risen to 136. A 42-hour working 
week will be introduced in continuous three-shift work at the latest in 
August, 1959. If the cost-of-living index rises to 142 points, negotiations 
may start on wage adjustments. Similar agreements have been concluded 
with, among others, the saw mill and veneer industries. In practice the 
new agreements entail a general wage increase of 3°% but in return the 

workers relinquish the index tie on wages. 





Even if the other half of the collective agreements are under notice, 

the trend apparent in the agreements hitherto concluded may be said to 

i represent general wages policy for next year. This means that after 1st 

eh January the general wage level within industry will be 8—9% higher 
| than before devaluation. 


The Money Market 





ES | The money market has developed favourably throughout the current 
} year. Except for June, time deposits have increased in all months and, as 
F cutrent accounts have also increased, the liquidity of the financial 
i institutions has been reinforced, in spite of the fact that credit 

| i accommodation was heavily increased during the first half of the year. 


The money situation is more healthy also in the sense that the increase 
in index-bound deposits, which reached large proportions last year, has 
stopped: in fact, during the autumn months these deposits have shown a 
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decline. Above all, these developments must be said to reflect increased 
confidence in the stability of the mark. 


Time deposits in the 1950's 











Time deposits Annual growth 























Year 1000 mill. | Percentage 1000 mill, o % 
mks | of NNP mks | %o | (real) 
1950 115.4 28 15.7 16 I 
1951 154.9 25 39-5 34 =~¢ 
1952 196.7 32 41.8 27 28 
1953 228.8 37 32.1 16 21 
1954 271.2 40 42.4 19 19 
1955 315.8 41 44.6 16 18 
1956 323.0 37 7.2 2 -—2 
1957 339.0 38 16.0 5 -—4 


1958 (est.) 385.0 46.0 14 14 (| 


























The increase in time deposits during the first 10 months of this year 
was 27 600 million marks or 8.1%. During the corresponding period last 
year time deposits had in fact fallen by about 1 000 million marks and in | 
1956 by as much as 5 ooo million. During the good deposit years 1955 } 
and 1954 the increase during the first 10 months amounted respectively t 
to 26000 million and 23 000 million marks. The rise in time deposits 
this year is, thus, nominally slightly larger than during these years: in ( \4 
real terms, however, owing to the price increases in recent years, it is 
smaller. The latest developments have particularly favoured the 
commercial banks, in which an increase of 11 800 million marks was 
registered during the first 10 months against 7 600 million in the savings 
banks and 4 000 million in the cooperative societies. 
Of the increase in time deposits 24 100 million came in the ordinary 
deposit accounts and 3 500 million in the index-bound accounts. Last 
year during the first 10 months the index-bound deposits increased by 
55 100 million, so that this year a clear transformation has occurred in 
the inner structure of deposit activity. Index-bound deposits accounted 
for 24.39% of total deposits at the beginning of the year, for 25.6% in 
June but only for 23.49% in October. In terms of marks, index-bound i 
deposits in October amounted to 86000 million, in June to 91 000 t 
million and at the beginning of the year to 82 400 million. At the end 
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Time deposits in the banking institutions of October of the index-bound 


in 1956-38 deposits the A accounts com- 








prised 24500 million marks or 
28.4% while the 50%-bound 
accounts amounted to 61 500 


Mrd DEVELOPMENT 


million or 71.6%. 

Current accounts increased 
during the first 10 months by 
2 200 million marks, so that 
total public deposits at the end 
of October were 29 800 million 
larger than at the beginning 





of the year. Last year the 












































| corresponding increase was 
only 2 800 million marks, which 
y moreover was entirely due to 
7 the marked increase in the 
* current accounts after devalu- 
e . f ; | rruomwv | tomy | tom ation. 
aan 7 — — Thanks to this favourable 
| | 1 . development the credit capa- 
B ‘| city of the financial institu- 
. tions has been appreciably improved. Whereas at the beginning of 
i | the year the financial institutions accepting deposits had outstanding 
F | credits to an amount of 371 ooo million marks, by October the figure 
‘| had risen to 394000 million. Thus, during the first 10 months of 
/ i this year the credit accommodation of these financial institutions rose 
l me by 23 000 million marks, whereas during the same period last year it fell 
by 5 200 million. If the credits granted by the mortgage establishments 
i and the Bank of Finland are also taken into account, the financial institu- 
| tions’ credits grew by a total of 27 400 million marks during the first 


10 months of this year, whereas during the same period last year they 
fell by 800 million. 


During the first 10 months the increase in deposits in all the banks 
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accepting deposits was about 5000 million marks greater than the 

increase in the credits granted: in the commercial banks the difference 











was 4 300 million. The commercial banks, however, have reduced their 
rediscounts by 13 900 million marks. At the end of October the credit 


Deposits by the public in the banking institutions 





October Change after 31. 12. 
Banks 1958 | 1957 1958 | 1957 1958 | 1957 
| mill. mks 7 4 
























Time deposits 





Commercial banks 115048 97172 +113825 + 365 + Is + O04 

Savings banks 125 455 112420 +7596 + 18 + 64 + Of 

Co-op. Credit Soc. 70534 63474 + 3881 + 235 + 5.8 + 4 

Post Off. Sav. Bank 36539 32623 +2579 -1539 + 7.6 — 45 

Co-op. Sav. Funds 18356 16099 + 1533 + 86 + Or + O8 

Centr. Bank of Co-op. 
Credit Soc. 621 336 + 163 + 43 + 35.6 + 14.7 

Mortgage Banks 30 3300 2 - 5 — 62 — 13.2 at 
Total 366 583 322157 +27575 - 797 + 8 — 0.2 i. 











Sight deposits 
Commercial banks 38352 41244 + 644 +2630 + 1.7 + 68 
















Savings banks 4751 $005 — §6 + 335 -— 1.2 + 7.2 j 
Co-op. Credit Soc. 3 951 3179 + $59 + 627 + 165 + 24.6 ef 
Centr. Bank of Co-op. 
Credit Soc. I 249 86 + 1039 — 28 +4948 — 24.6 
Mortgage banks 34 30 + 13 + 417 «++ 619 +1308 ( | 
Total 48337 49544 + 2199 +3581 + 48 + 7.8 \ "y 






Total deposits 





Commercial banks 153 400 138416 +12469 +2995 + 88 + 22 
Savings banks 130206 117425 +7540 + 353 + GOr + 043 
Co-op. Credit Soc. 74485 66653 + 4440 + 862 + 63 + 13 
Post. Off. Sav. Bank 36539 32623 +2579 -1539 + 7.6 — 4.5 
Co-op. Sav. Funds 18356 16099 + 1533 + 86 + OF + O85 
Centr. Bank of Co-op. 

Credit Soc. 1 870 422 + 1202 + I5 +1799 + 37 
Mortgage banks 64 63 + II + 12 + 208 + 23.5 

Grand total 414920 371701 +29774 +2784 + 7.7 + 08 













surplus in the commercial banks was 15 100 million marks compared 
with 21 900 million in June. At the beginning of the year the surplus | 
amounted to 19 400 million marks and rediscounts to 21 oco million. 

The liquidity of the banks has thus considerably improved this year. 
Nevertheless, there still exists a significant disproportion between the 
money requirements of.commerce and industry, on the one hand, and 
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Loans and rediscounted bills of the 
commercial banks in 1956-58 
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the credit accommodation capa- 
city of the financial institu- 
tions on the other. Within 
leading banker circles there 
was, therefore, for a long time 
doubt about the possibility of 
reducing the interest rate. In 
September, however, the posi- 
tion had changed to such ‘an 
extent that the financial insti- 
tutions considered that they 
could agree to a general reduc- 
tion of the interest rate. 

In all financial institutions 
since the 1st October the nor- 
mal interest on loans has been 
on the average */,% lower 
than before. In the commer- 
cial banks the interest on loans, 
exclusive of index additions, 
is in general 7 1/,%, but, owing 
to the differentiation intro- 


duced when the interest rate was lowered, other rates are also applied. 


As the index burden could be reduced from 1 to 2% the normal 


interest on loans from the commercial banks is now 7 ¥/,+1/2%. 


The interest on deposits was reduced similarly from the beginning of 


October by */,°%. Six-month time deposits in all financial institutions now 


carry an interest of 5% and index-tied deposits of 4%. The 1% 


previously paid on current accounts in the commercial banks and the 


Post Office Savings Bank (post giro accounts) has now been completely 


dropped and other institutions have reduced their rate from 11/.% 


to 1/.%. 

















Credits to the public in the banking institutions 





October Change after 31. 12. 
Banks 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1957 


mill, mks % 





























Commercial banks 168 537 153597 + 8158 -—9066 + 5.1 — 5.6 
Savings banks 114134 106543 + 7494 +3713 + 7.0 + 3.6 
Co-op. Credit Soc. 78 459 72775 + 6007. +1794 + 8.3 + 2.5 
Post Off. Sav. Bank 28 833 26468 + 2786 + 236 +10.7 + 0.9 
Centr. Bank of Co-op. 
Credit Soc. 3 781 3888 — 1393 —1 891 —26.9 —32.7 
Mortgage banks 19 823 15298 + 4106 + 608 +26.1 + 4.1 
Total 413 567 378569 +27158 4606 + 7.0 — 12 
Bank of Finland 27 599 29295 + 223 +3 826 + 0.8 +15.0 
Grand total 441166 407864 +27381 — 780 + 6.6 — 0.2 





The Stock Exchange 





The falling tendency in both prices and turnover has continued on 
the stock exchange during the current year. In particular, the prices of 
industrial shares may be said to have fallen uninterruptedly since the peak 
was reached in the middle of August, 1956. During the 27 months since 
then, i.e. until the end of November this year, industrial shares have 
declined by as much as 37%: during the same time the general price level 
has risen by almost 20%. Bank shares, it is true, have been fairly firm 
this year but they are nevertheless a good 18% below their top quotations 
in February, 1956. 

The turnover has been unusually small during the first 11 months of 
this year, totalling only 1 7oo million marks. During the corresponding 
period last year transactions amounted to 2 500 million marks and in 
1956 to twice as much. Transactions for the whole of the current year 
may be estimated to reach 1 800 million marks or a good 800 million 
less than last year. To equal the prewar level in real terms, the annual 
turnover should now amount to almost 10 000 million marks. 

During the past Autumn, however, the stock exchange experienced 
a couple of rises. At the end of August buying interest increased notice- 
ably: behind this interest was the feeling that the long drawn out 
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government negotiations would be successfully concluded. At the 
beginning of September the decision to reduce the interest rate 
accentuated this upward trend. Buying interest was concentrated 











The development of prices since 1948 





December October 
1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | r957 | 1958 


Prices 1948 











Share prices 231 243 ‘410 456 394 368 
Banks 145 138 153 142 128 134 
’ Industries 247 263 469 528 458 424 


Wholesale prices 157 154 156 170 194 192 
Cost of living 141 133 137 163 181 188 





primarily on bank shares, the remunerativeness of which — already good 
— was further improved when the interest rate was reduced. 


In spite of these small rises, the exchange has been marked by a very 
weak mood. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE STATISTICS 


The statistical information in Unitas is compiled partly from official statistics, partly 
from data collected by the bank itself. For the sake of clearness the statistical material is 
presented in table and diagram form. 


NATIONAL INCOME. The figures referring to the national income are based on calcu- 
lations made by the Central Statistical Bureau. Consumption (private and public) + gross 
internal investments (private and administrative) +/— transfers abroad (contributions and 
surplus of exports) = gross national income at market prices. Gross national income at market 
prices + interest paid abroad (net) = gross national product at market prices. Gross national 
product at market prices — repairs and depreciation — indirect taxes less subsidies = nef 
national product at factor cost. Net national product at factor cost — interest paid abroad 
(net) = national income (net) at factor cost. 


PRICES. Both the new cost of living index, level in October 1951 = 100, and the o/d one, 
the period Aug. 1938—July 1939 = 100,are calculated by the Ministry for Social Affairs. 
The wholesale price index, level in 1935 = 100, and the building costs index, 1951 = 100, ate 
calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau. 


BANK OF FINLAND. The data are based on the balance sheets of the Bank of Finland. 
— The exchange reserve (net) includes gold and foreign exchange less accounts in foreign 
currency. The net credits to the Treasury include the State Consolidation Loan and the IMF 
and IBRD covering bill, free of interest, less the balances on the current account of the 
Treasury. 


COMMERCIAL BANKS. The figures are based on the banking statistics published by 
the Bank Inspectorate. The banks’ own funds include the capital, share issue account, reserve 
funds and profits for the previous year. The deposit rate is the rate of interest the banks pay 
on deposits at six months’ notice. The rate on index-bound deposit accounts has since 
I. 1. 1957 been 4%/,%. 


DEPOSITS BY THE PUBLIC. The figures in the tables are derived from official 
statistics. Deposits by the public include time and sight deposits in the commercial banks, 
savings banks, co-operative credit societies and their Central Bank, the Mortgage Bank of 
Finland and time deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank and in savings funds of consumers’ 
co-operative societies, 


PUBLIC FINANCES. The figures for the Public Debt and State revenue and expenditure 
in cash are adjusted by the Bank of Finland Institute for Economic Research. The calculations 
of State revenue and expenditure in cash record the cash transactions during the periods concerned, 
i.e., the actual sums received and paid, irrespective of the year for which the appropriations 
were granted and of whether the transactions are included in the Budget or not. The cash 
revenue includes loans and the cash expenditure includes redemption. The Public Debt is 
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. ST : 
adjusted so that it should agree as closely as possible with the data concerning State loans 
and redemption. The foreign debt is converted into marks at the official rates of exchange. 
— Sales of State bonds to the public are calculated in such a way that the amounts subscribed 


by the Post Office Savings Bank and the Institute of National Pensions are deducted from 
the total sales. 











INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. The index for the volume of industrial production is calculated 
by the Central Statistical Bureau; the figures for 1956 and 1957 are preliminary. The data 
for the production of forest industry are obtained from the associations of the various branches. 
Sawn goods include sawn softwood. The figures for the production of ce//ulose are given in 
dry weight; the same applies to mechanical pulp, the figures for which refer solely to production 
for direct sale. The figures for board and cardboard do not include the production of wallboard 
and insulite. The production figures for plywood include block boards besides ordinary 
plywood. 


BUILDING. The table is compiled on the basis of data collected by the Central Statistical 
Bureau. The number of buildings completed in centres of population is, however, calculated by 
the Office of Social Research. In the diagram that illustrates building in rural districts and 
in centres of population, the columns for 1949 and 1950 should be regarded as approximate 
values in regard to the rural districts. 


FOREIGN TRADE. The tables are based on materials from the Statistical Bureau of 
the Board of Customs. 


COMMERCE. Information regarding the value of home trade, 1954 = 100, is based as 
regards wholesale trade on data from about 50 per cent of the total wholesale trade and as 
regards retail trade on data from 36 per cent of the whole retail trade. The indices are not 
seasonally adjusted. The Unitas share index is based on 13 representative Stock Exchange 
securities. The weight used is the value of the shares in circulation in each enterprise. The 
weights have in some cases been adjusted according to the Stock Exchange turnover. The 
index is calculated on the basis of buying prices on the Helsinki Stock Exchange. 





(— >) 


Explanation of signs: 
* Preliminary data 
. Logically impossible data 
.. Data not available 
— Nothing to report 
@ Averages 
‘. Mrd mk = 1 000 mill. marks , 
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NATIONAL INCOME, 1000 mill. mks 












































Gross Gross Gross Net Net 

Con- | domestic | 2*@2SfetS | national | national | national | national 

Year — invest- —— income | product | product | income 
3 ments a | at market prices at factor cost 

1938 27.65 8.15 + 0.44 36.24 36.39 29.74 29.59 
1948 283.38 107.48 + 3.59 394.45 395.72 306.78 305.52 
1950 377.92 154.33 + 1.65 533.90 536.28 415.34 412.96 
1951 508.06 228.80 + 45.76 782.62 784.99 614.87 612.50 
1952 || $55.52 258.95 —13.40 801.07 803.89 612.99 610.17 
1953 || 555-47 246.28 +11.21 812.96 815.32 615.38 613.02 
1954 || $96.22 279.55 +13.13 888.90 891.34 682.00 679.56 
1955 || 658.33 311.52 +14.40 984.25 986.38 769.93 767.88 
1956* || 752.67 370.91 —13.49 | I 110.09 | I 112.58 867.89 865.40 
1957* || 810.97 382.75 — 2.36 I 191.35 I 194.20 901.43 898.59 








COMPOSITION OF THE 


NET NATIONAL PRODUCT 












































. 1938 1948 | 1957* || 1938 | 1948 | 1957* 
rade 
tooo mill. mks % 

Agriculture ...... 5.84 61.24 99.55 19.6 20.0 Int 
Hunting and fishing 0.20 2.54 4.70 0.7 0.8 0.5 
Forestry ........ 4.60 3.4.20 81.19 15.5 II 9.0 
Manufacturing .. 7.68 96.53 284.41 25.8 31.5 31.6 
Bulgin 2.25000 1.47 23.64 87.62 4.9 73 9.7 
Transport, 

communications 1.68 19.26 74.14 5.6 6.3 8.2 
Commerce, bank- 

ing, insurance .. 2.99 32.5% 111.48 10.1 10.6 12.4 
Public activities .. 2.35 24.59 98.70 79 8.0 10.9 
Other services .... 2.94 12.27 59.64 |) 9.9 4.0 6.6 
Net national product ! 29.74 306.78 901.43 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 














Net national product at factor cost; 1938=100 
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CONSUMER PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 
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Consumer price index X—XII 1957=100 Cost of living index 
Year Lighting X 1951= |1938/39= 
: Month || ©"! Food | Rent | &  |Clothing|Sundries|| 2°, | 62, 
index heating index index 
Fe 
. 1953 81 80 51 86 106 84 103 I 119 
} 1954 81 78 62 80 103 83 103 I 101 
F 1955 78 75 68 81 91 83 100 | 1063 
i 1956 87 86 81 92 95 88 III 1 187 
1957 97 97 96 96 100 96 124 | 1 346 
} 1957 Dec. 100 100 101 101 IOI IOI 128 I 425 
i} 
1958 January 102 100 102 102 101 103 129 I 444 
February 102 100 102 103 102 104 130 1 446 
| March 102 101 102 103 102 104 130 I 453 
ie April 103 103 102 102 103 104 132 I 470 
Et May 104 104 102 102 104 105 133 I 479 
4 June 104 103 102 102 104 105 132 I 477 
s July 103 103 102 97 104 106 132 I 471 
fe August 104 103 102 97 104 106 132 1 476 
a September, 104 103 102 96 104 106 132 I 474 
:, October 104 102 103 96 104 107 132 I 474 
7 November} 104 104 103 96 105 107 133 I 484 





COST OF BUILDING; 1951 =100 


























»Contrac- Interest 

Year General ||Building| Sub- Wages General pr Fees to on build- 
Month index ||materials|contracts costs : experts| ing 

index capital 
1953 IOI 101 104 99 102 101 101 90 
1954 IoI 98 102 105 103 101 101 87 
1955 103 96 104 113 106 104 104 88 
1956 109 101 110 123 114 110 110 91 
1957 114 105 113 127 119 115 115 93 
1957 Dec. 116 113 116 124 120 117 117 95 
1958 January || 115 114 116 119 119 116 116 95 
February || 116 114 117 121 120 117 117 96 
March 116 113 118 121 119 117 117 95 
April | 117 113 119 124 121 118 118 96 
May | 118 113 119 125 121 119 119 97 
June | 118 113 119 126 121 119 119 97 
July | 119 113 119 131 122 120 120 98 
August 118 112 119 126 121 119 II9 97 
September| 117 III 119 125 120 118 118 96 
a October 117 110 120 125 120 118 118 96 
| 95 
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WHOLESALE PRICES; 1935=100 


Wholesale prices for home market goods 






























































































































._ | Agricult. Forest Industrial Im- 
Month General Domestic products | products | products | ported 
index goods : 
Domestic goods 
1938 114 118 117 145 IIo 104 
1953 I 727 I 840 I 730 2857 I 532 1 486 
1954 I 724 1 841 I 728 2941 I 506 I 475 
1955 I 707 I 822 I 773 3 040 I 426 1 462 
1956 1 785 I 869 1 926 2975 I 478 1 605 
1957 1 954 I 980 2 103 2 947 1 606 1 897 
1956 December || 1 855 I 890 2 000 2 884 I 530 1 767 
1957 January 1 877 I 908 2 048 2 884 I 533 I 811 
February I 881 I 915 2 082 2 884 I $34 ° I 809 
March I 882 1 914 2075 2 884 I $35 1 813 
April I 902 1 936 2070 2 884 I $74 1 830 
May I 903 I 938 2 067 2 884 I 578 1 828 
June I 914 I 949 2 090 2 884 I 589 - 1 839 
July I 920 1 960 2 087 2 884 I 608 I 835 
August I 919 1 958 2123 2 834 1 610 I 834 
September|| 1 955 I 978 2116 2814 1 653 I 905 
October 2 080 2079 2134 3 127 I 707 2 083 
November| 2 100 2 103 2 162 3 201 1 609 2 093 
December || 2 111 2122 2 180 3 205 I 739 2 086 
1958 January 2117 2124 2 200 3174 1 746 2 100 
February 2118 2125 2210 3 163 I 747 2 103 
March 2128 2138 2 234 3154 1 765 2 107 
April 2 136 2153 2 199 3.154 1 800 2 100 
May 2 133 2155 2 232 3154 1 794 2 086 
June 2126 2 148 2 225 3 147 1 786 2 080 
July 217 2137 2 219 3 147 1 770 2 075 
August 2 116 2137 2 253 3127 1 766 2070 
September || 2076 2 082 2124 2990 1 761 2 066 
October 2 092 2 097 2115 3 034 2775 2 081 
November|| 2 099 2 106 2144 3 031 I 782 2 085 
Wholesale prices; 1935=100 
1. General index 2. Domestic goods 3. Imported goods 
2500 i 2500 
2000} ; 7 —— 2000 
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BANK OF FINLAND 



























































sal 
| . 
Exchange . Contin _ Notes tight y Lowest 
Year reserve ae = Private |in circul- nate bank 
Month (net) bills ua credits ation roman rate 
mill. mks % 
1938 3 322 - - I 042 2 086 864 4.00 
1953 19 161 8 268 14 381 13 812 45 O19 4 353 5-75 
1954 29556 | 8465 | G192 | 11940 | 47 902 8 354 §.00 
1955 32083 | 22628 | 11844 | 14437 | 55 883 6 627 5.00 
1956 24808 | 33 665 8610 | 14922 | 60735 4524 6.50 
1957 33 860 | 24911 10 876 | 12909 | 60640 | 17495 6.50 
1956 December || 24808 | 33 665 8610 | 14922 | 60735 4524 6.50 
1957 January 24 058 23 188 12740 | I§ 427 54 160 I§ 255 6.50 
February 22140 | 27036 | 15057 | 15755 | 58245 II 525 6.50 
March 17680 | 32318 7746 | 17181 | 54967 5 892 6.50 
April 18 415 | 24486 | 13694 | 16983 | 55 764 9 501 6.50 
May 15975 | 26649 | 13700 | 16943 | 56311 7 401 6.50 
June 15 166 | 32 583 7367 | 17484 | 56177 294 6.50 
July 19 306 | 19 815 14 1II 17484 | 53471 13 121 6.50 
August 19 366 | 20902 | 13762 | 17213 | 53736 | 13 011 6.50 
September |} 25 098 | 20494 | 11504 | 16269 | 55 828 | 15 217 6.50 
October 31721 | 12893 | 13902 | 15088 | 54094 | 24131 6.50 
November || 33 878 | 17553 | 11866 | 13625 | 57477 | 22380 6.50 
December || 33 860 | 24911 | 10876 | 12909 | 60640 | 17 495 6.50 
1958 January 35 812 | 15178 5°59 | 14664 | 52837 | 23 518 6.50 
February 40 3.45 15 350 3 105 14914 | 56793 | 22048 6.50 
March 42029 | 13 033 —118 | 16123 55 877 | 23173 6.50 
April 39612 | 14987 414 | 17252 | 56174 | 23 792 6.50 
May 40722 | 12970 4 241 17710 | 59038 24 397 6.50 
June 44532 16668 | —2536 | 18368 59 332 | 25 247 6.50 
July 49 061 11556 | —1068 | 16 663 56824 | 26 467 6.50 
August 54444 | 8688 | 3455 | 14747 | 59511 | 26440 6.50 
September || 55 742 | 11037 | —1 806 | 13493 | 58191 | 26210 6.50 
October 59 126 8 627 526 | 11448 | 58681 | 25 275 6.50 
November|| 59 025 8 714 3.775 10 141.| 61755 | 24584 6.50 
Bank of Finland; credits and exchange reserve 
1. Private bills in marks 3. Treasury debt 
2. Exchange reserve 4. Rediscounts 
Mrd? Mrd. 
mk mk 
80 80 
60 60 
ol YY EO a 
jj TL 
'20 Wi Yj, Yj = 
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COMMERCIAL BANKS 
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Deposits . i. 
Surplus | Redis- | 
Advan- D 
Year Time Sight pon of depo- | counted ex | — | 
Month || deposits | deposits sits (+) | _ bills | 
mill. mks | | 
1938 7549) 1944] 8944/+ 549 - 1476 || 3.50 | 
1953 79455 | 32112 | 105659 | — 3092! $607| 9346 | 5.50 | 
1954 83 443 | 34914 | 128954 | -10597| 7564 | 13081) 5.50 | 
1955 97794 | 36588 | 155 436 | —21054| 20212 | 14522) 6.00 | 
1956 96 807 | 38614 | 162663 | —27242| 28672 | 14520! 5.75 | 
1957 103 223 37 708 | 160379 | —19448| 21 761 14666 || 5.75 
| 1956 December || 96807 | 38614 | 162663 | —27242| 28672 | 14520 5-75 
1957 January 97684 | 36315 | 162519 | —28520| 19890] 14659 | 5-75 
February 99 394 | 32923 | 164 343 | —32026| 24804 | 14618 5.75 
March 99 814 | 31697 | 167767 | -36256| 30099 | 14666) 5.75 
April 100 428 | 34730 | 163 707 | —28549| 22532 | 14666) 5.75 
May 100 277 | 32867 | 162752 | —29609| 23560); 14666 ! 5.75 
June 98 735 | 31562 | 162707 | —32410| 28244] 14666 || 5.75 
July 98 828 | 35 404 | 158635 | —24402| 17418 | 14666] 5.75 
August 98 585 34 348 | 156906 | —23979| 18126] 14666 | 5.75 
September|| 97641 | 37.460 | 155 366 | —20265| 17708 | 14666 | 5.75 
October || 97172 | 41244 | 153597 | —t5181/ 9999 | 14666 5.75 
November} 97706 | 40909 | 155 942 | —17327] 14315 14 666 5.75 
December || 103 223 | 37 708 | 160379 | —19448| 21761 | 14666 5.75 
1958 January 104914 | 38728 | 161558 | —17915| 13462] 14666 5-75 
February || 106795 | 35 698 | 162273 | —19780/ 14531 | 14804 5.75 
March 108 414 | 37091 | 164 760 | —19255| 19937 | 14933 5-75 
April 108 946 | 36828 | 167825 | —22051| 14287 | 14933 5-75 
May TIO 103 37 564 | 167137 | —19 470! 12062 | 14933 5-75 
June 110016 | 36748 | 168620 | —21856| 15 544 14 933 5-75 
July III'135 | 39130 | 168 100 | —17835| 12076 | 14933 5-75 
August 111 848 | 38509 | 167 422 | —17 065 8484! 14933 5-75 
September|} 113 081 | 36777 | 167.471 | —17 613 9 599 | 14 933 5-75 
October 115 048 | 38352 | 168537 | —15 137 7859 | 14913 5.00 
November]! 116'434 37271 | 170157 | —16452| 7390 | 14913 ||  §.00 
Deposits and credits in the commercial banks 
1. Deposits 2. Loans 3. Rediscounts 
Mrd Mrd 
mk mk 
200 200 
2 
Lota ~oare™ ee eit S ee iaaiaastie 
150} 4 > =< 150 
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/ as ee we eee 
va / 
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100 AZ 100 
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| Post ; ;,| Co-oper-| Mort- 
Year \Commer Savings | Office “Societies "| ative gage Total 

| Month acai banks | Savings } stewed Savings | institu- 
Bank Bank Funds tions | 
:: | | | | 

Bs 1938 7 549 7 532 502 | 1 276 700 4 17 563 
‘ 1953 79455 | 76709 | 27074 | 42537 | 11951 36 228 762 | 
i | 1954 83 444 | 92174 | 30079 | $2050 | 13 415 33 271 195 | 
si! | 1955 97794 | 108 541 | 33073 | 61139 | 15 255 40 315 842 | 
\ | 1956 96 807 | 112 402 | 34162 | 63532 | 16013 38 322954 | 
1957 103 223 | 117859 | 33960 | 67154 | 16 823 32 339 O51 | 
| 1956 November|| 91 960 | 107641 | 33001 | 61128 | 15 380 38 309 148 | 
| | December|| 96 807 | 112 402 | 34162 | 63532 | 16013 38 322 954 | 
| 1957 January 97 684 | 113 247 | 34489 | 64187 | 16347 37 325 991 | 
| February || 99394 | 114321 | 34930 | 65 039 | 16 635 37 330 356 © 
I March 99 814 | 115 216 | 35571 | 66106 | 16933 35 333 675 | 
April 100 428 | 115 229 | 35 115 | 66 462 16 892 36 334 162 | 
i May 100 277 | 114768 | 34654 | 66241 16 813 35 332 788 | 
| June 98 735 | 112709 | 34215 | 64938 | 16578 36 327 211 | 
Be) | July 98 828 | 113.094 | 33573 | 64824 | 16475 36° || 326 830 | 


August | 98585 | 112873 | 33474 | 64442 | 16 383 35 325 792 
September) 97641 | 112315 | 33037 | 64031 | 16251 33 323 308 | 
| October 97172 | 112420 | 32623 | 63810 | 16099 33 322157 | 

Bs November 97 706 | 113 165 | 32678 | 64447 | 16194 34 324 224 

i | December} 103 223 | 117859 | 33960 | 67154 | 16823 32 339 O51 | 

5 1958 January 104914 | 119000 |] 34480 | 67668 | 17144 32 343 238 


“| February || 106 795 | 120412 | 35307 | 68744 | 17530 31 348 819 | 
| | March 108 414 | 121740 | 35616 | 69893 | 17907 31 353 Gor 


April 108 946 | 122 789 | 35666 | 70596 | 18 165 31 356 193 | 
May IIO 103 | 123 336°} 35706 | 71007 | 18 129 32 358313 | 
June 110 016 | 122055 35 588 7° 314 18 o18 32 356 023 | 
July III 135 | 122675 | 35 860 | 70570 | 18079 32 358 351 | 

| 








August Itz 848 | 123175 | 36322 | 70714 | 18107 32 360 198 | 
| September) 113 081 | 123 868 | 36418 | 70 865 18 189 362 453 | 


October || 115 048 | 125 455 | 36539 | 71115 18 356 366 583 | 
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Time deposits in monetary institutions 


1. Savings banks 3. Co-op. Credit Soc. 
2. Commercial banks 4. Post Off. Sav. Bank 
5. Other monetary institutions 
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DEPOSITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mks 





ae a ee a i aa 
| eu. Perea, Post | tive Credit | CO-Oper-| Mort- 








cial Savings Off: ice | Societies ative gage Total 
Month banks | Danks | Savings | & beac § Savings | institu- 
| Bank Bank Funds tions 
| 
| 1938 | 9 493 7716 502 1 381 700 | 6 19 798 
1953 | 102 567 | 80055 | 27074] 44981 II 951 41 266 669 
1954 118 357 | 96303 | 30079 | $$ 109 | 13 415 4° 313 303 
| 1955 134 382 | 113159 | 33073 | 64206) 15 255 48 || 360 123 
| 1956 135 421 | 117072 | 34162] 661098 16 013 51 368 917 
1957 140 931 | 122666 | 33960 | 70738 16 823 53 385 171 


1956 November | 130 243 | 112 198 | 33001 | 63883 | 15 380 62 354 767 
December || 135 421 | 117072 | 34162 | 66198 | 16013 51 368 917 


1957 January 133999 | 117677 | 34489 | 66804 16347 56 368 968 
February || 132319 | 118604 | 34930 | 67667 | 16635 67 370 220 


March 131 511 | 119552 | 35°§71 68156 | 16933 66 372 250 
April 135 158 | 119727 | 35 115 69 252 16 892 69 376 213 
May 133 144 | 118944 | 34654 | 68874 | 16813 65 372 494 
June 130297 | 116469 | 34215 | 67324 16578 47 364 930 | 
July 134 232 | 117354 | 33573 | 67801 | 16475 si 369 486 


August 132 933 | 117359 | 33474 | 67293 | 16 383 56 367 498 
September || 135 101 | 116951 | 33037 | 67375 16 251 49 368 764 
October 138 416 | 117 425 32623 | 67075 16 099 63 371 701 
November |} 138 615 | 117 833 | 32678 | 67679 | 16194 60 373 059 
December | 140931 | 122 666 | 33960} 70738 | 16823 53 385 171 


1958 January | 143642 | 123500 | 34480 | 71261! 17144 46 390 073 
February || 142 493 | 124466 | 35307 | 73194 | 17530 55 393 045 
March 145 504 | 126229 | 35616 | 74258 | 17907 41 399 555 








April 145 773 | 127223 | 35666 | 74961 18 165 54 401 842 
| May 147 671 | 127629 | 35706 | 74945 | 18129 58 404 138 
June 146 764 | 126534 | 35588 | 74666 18 018 49 401 619 
July 150265 | 127119 | 35860 | 75781 | 18079 49 || 407 153 


August 150357 | 127651 | 36322 | 75659 | 18 107 63 408 159 
September || 149 858 | 128975 | 36418 | 75629 | 18189 65 409 134 
October 153 400 | 130206 | 36539 | 76355 18356 | 64 414 920 



































Deposits in monetary institutions 








1. Time deposits 2. Sight deposits 
Mrd | Med. e 
mk | mk 1 
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CREDITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mks 








































































































Post -| co-°Rers | Mort- | 
i] Year Commer- Savings | Office “Socleten gage Bank | 
Month Ped banks | Savings | “their | institu- shad Fi d d 
— Bank | Cente! | tions | 
1938 8 944 6 136 - 2129 1 688 | 18 897 | 1177 | 
1953 105 659 | 7o51r | 18782 | 56757 9 847 || 261 556 || 21 217 | 
1954 128.955 | 82447 | 22123 | 64697 | 12773 || 310995 || 18835 | 
1955 155 436 | 96454 | 24866 | 72869 | 13 599 || 363 224 || 23743 | 
1956 162 663 | 102 830 | 26232 | 76760 14 690 || 383.175 || 25 469 | 
1957 160 379 | 106640 | 26047 | 77626 | 15 717 || 386 409 || 27 376 | 
1956 November) 158 723 | 102795 | 26206 | 75 482 | 14781 || 377987 || 26557 | 
} December || 162 663 | 102 830 | 26232 | 76760 | 14690 || 383175 || 25 469 | 
1957 January 162 519 | 103 529 | 26291 | 76913 14 763 || 384015 || 25 655 | 
February || 164 342 | 103 868 | 26432 | 77017 | 14799 || 386458 || 26129 | 
March 167 767 | 104243 | 26511 76 829 14 833 || 390183 || 27734 | 
April 163 707 | 104757 | 26443 | 76993 14 800 || 386700 || 27570 | 
May 162 752 | 105 426 | 26502 | 77848 14 887 || 387 415 | 27 766 | 
June 162 707 | 105 215 | 26559 | 78 231 14 880 || 387 592 || 28637 | 
July 158 635 | 105 223 | 26601 | 77 465 14.906 || 382830 || 28271 | 
August 156 907 | 105 840 | 26708 | 77277 15 033 || 381 765 || 27812 
September) 155 366 | 105 817 | 26645 | 76272 15 208 || 379 308 || 31172 | 
October 153 597 | 106 543 | 26468 | 76663 15 298 || 378 569 || 29 295 | 
| November) 155 942 | 106914 | 26328 | 76 861 15 539 || 381 584 || 28 082 | 
} December|| 160 379 | 106640 | 26047 | 77626 | 15717 || 386409 || 27376 | 
1958 January 161 558 | 107309 | 26041 77168 | 15 767 || 387843 || 29 294 | 
February || 162 273 | 107815 | 26566 | 77345 | 15 854 || 389 853 || 29422 | 
Match 164761 | 108099 | 26514 | 78212 | 16147 || 393 733 || 30714 | 
April 167 825 | 108 981 | 26778 | 79165 | 16308 || 399057 || 31 504 | 
’ May 167 137 | 110001 | 26831 | 80001 | 17976 || 401 946 || 32570 | 
June 168 620 | 110302 | 26859 | 80740 | 18595 :|| 405 116 || 33 406 | 
July 168 100 | 111012 | 26983 | 81363 | 18910 || 406368 || 31 447 
i August 167 422 | 111 839 | 27819 | 81521 | 18993 || 407594 || 29 604 
September) 167 472 | 113.003 | 28074 | 82153 | 19 580 || 410 282 || 29 483 
_ October 168 537 | 114134 | 28 833 82 240 19 8231 413 567 || 27599 | 
| Credits in monetary institutions 
a” 1. Loans 2. Bills 3. Current accounts 
i | Mrd Mrd 
j mk | | mk 
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STATE FINANCES, 1000 mill. mks 
ae 
l 
| Y Public Debt ! Cash revenue of the State Cash 
ear wv “ expen- | 
| Month Pestign | ten come | Purchase diture of 
| oreign | In ernal | Total —_—_ ma Total dea Soete | 
1938 ts 1.4 2.5 I. _ | 5-4 5.3 | 
| 1953 65.0 56.2 121.2 46.1 53.0 200.6 204.0 | 
| 1954 62.1 49.7 111.8 42.5 57-3 224.3 214.1 | 
1955 61.3 55-7 117.0 47.9 49.8 233.0 235.3 | 
1956 61.5 66.6 128.1 59.1 60.5 265.2 268.5 | 
1957 | 82.2 70.8 153.0 64.5 69.7 291.6 291.5 
| 1956 October | 61.0 67.5 128.5 7-4 5-5 24.0 || 20.1 
November 61.5 67.7 129.2 6.9 5.6 23.5 23.5 
December 61.5 66.6 128.1 4.7 6.9 28.6 27.7 
1957 January 61.5 70.0 131.5 6.3 4.6 21.4 25.5 
| February 60.8 71.3 132.1 10.8 5.6 27.0 28.4 
March 60.4 70.6 131.0 7.9 5.1 27.8 25.8 
April 60.3 75-9 136.2 1.6 4.9 18.4 23.2 
May 60.1 75.7 135.8 7.1 5.1 24.3 24.4 
June 59:9 74:3 134.2 2.6 5.3 20.9 18.9 
July 59.9 72.9 132.8 3.4 5-5 22.5 20.9 
August 59.9 71.3 131.2 3.8 5-3 23.6 22.0 
September!) 82.7 77:3 160.0 2.8 5.3 21.6 26.9 
October 82.7 72.1 154.8 5.7 5-5 23.8 18.6 
November) 82.2 72.7 154.9 7.2 9.4 24.9 25.2 
| December 72.2 70.8 153.0 5-3 8.1 35-4 31.7 
1958 January 81.8 67.5 149.3 3.1 4.5 23.5 22.3 
February 81.7 64.9 146.6 9.1 5.2 27.4 25.7 
March 81.1 68.8 149.9 1.8 4.8 22.7 274 
April 81.1 63.5 144.6 6.3 | 5.1 24.3 19.0 
May 80.8 63.4 144.2 6.9 | 5.5 28.8 27.0 
June 80.8 63.6 144.4 —0.2 | 5.2 22.8 23.1 
July | 80.7 56.5 137.2 58 | 5.7 29.0 22.8 
August || 80.6 60.8 141.4 69 | 6.0 24.8 29.8 
September |; 80.0 | 57.3 | 1373 || O9 | 48 | 2309 20.9 
Public debt 
1. Foreign 2. Internal 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION; 1954=100 
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| a7 Special indices 
y Total | Invest- | Other | Consu- . 
Pasa | indus- ment = mers | —— | a — 
on : indus- | indus- | indus- | 
tries goods | goods | goods | alee pa ones | 
| | 
| 
| 1938 49 | 7 37 46 | 
1953 87 ea en a 2 83 86 gr | 
1954 | 100 100 100 100 100 100 =| = 100 sC=F7F 
1955 | Xx 116 109 113 108 1r | om | 
1956 |} 114 117 110 120 102 113 | 418 | 
) 1957* 117 118 118 117 110 | «17 | 116 
} 
1956 November 128 136 124 | 133 104 | 129 | 135 
December 110 118 106 113 gI | 13 |) «o4mt 
1957*January || 125 138 123 125 113, | 134 | 122 
February | 120 127 119 120 109 | 124 | 120 
March || 130 133 128 131 120 | #132 | 130 
| April | <27 116 | 116 121 107 | 117 121 
May 126 122 | 124 | 4130 | 20 | F142 130 
| June | 108 107 | 104 116 95 | 107 113 
July | 93 76 =| 100 87 106 | 74~«| 89 
August 120 117 120 122 114 117 121 
September 119 || =12I 121 117 114 120 | 116 
| October 128 131 131 123 124 131 | 124 
November 120 124 123 113 109 I2I | 117 
December 102 108 104 | 96 94 106 | 95 
| 1958* January 114 122 115 108 109 116 106 
\ | February 110 119 III 104 113 115 101 
March 119 118 121 115 127 as | «str Ci 
April 109 112 107 110 108 107 105 
: May 112 106 113 III 119 | 104 108 
} i June 106 107 105 107 102 | 104 103 
July 87 67 95 82 109 66 80 
August 112 104 114 . 122 112 103 I1l 
September | 118 118 118 119 118 113 117 
i October || 128 124 | «129 127 ||) 126 | rat | 127 
| Industrial production; 1954=100 
175 175 
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PRODUCTION OF FOREST INDUSTRY 


















































Mechani- Boards | 
Sawn Cellu- News- Other 
Year cal pulp . & Card- | Plywood 

man wood lose (for sale) print paper | tener | 

|| 1000 stds 1000 tons | 1000 cu. m 
1938 I O10 I 471 262 401 162 | 124 250 

1953 915 1 132 200 438 zor | 192 270 CO 

1954 1028 | 1573 190 445 395 | 255 338 

1955 I 070 1 817 196 526 478 | 286 363 | 

1956* 810 1 859 185 592 510 | 293 a 
1957* 825 2076 168 617 548 387 305 

| 1956 October \ 185 16 | 59 sr 29 COS 29 CS 
November 146 175 16 | 57 47 34 26 
December f 157 12 | 49 39 28 | 22 
1957*January |) wo | 12 | 57 | 47 | 33 | 29 
February || ‘210 173 4 | 49 | 45 28 25 
March J 190 1§ | 60 | so | 32 28 
April 158 im (| 49 | 42 28 25 
May 221 182 16 60 50 30 25 
June 127 II 50 38 Ci 26 22 
July 160 II 61 46 | 35 17 
August 200 176 16 61 | 49 | 36 22 
September |! 190 | 16 49. | 49 37 28 
October | | 200 | 16 50 | 49 40 32 
November) 7 194 87 | 4 | #33 | 47 37 29 
December | } 153 si | 26 25 
1958 * January | 179 13 47 45 34 28 
February | 253 178 | 13 44 43 35 28 
March | 197 12 5° | 48 | 40 27 
April 1 Isr | II 43 | 37, 31 22 
May H |e 75 | 3 | 32 | 46 | 33 22 
June 147 | 4 | 46 | 45 | 30 16 
July 4 | 1533 | 6 | 56 | 47 | 38 16 
August 243 | 168 | 13 OI 53. COS 43 OO 40 21 
September | J |; 189 | 10 | 62 50 | 35 21 


Fellings for commercial purposes during felling seasons 
2. Other timber 


1. Large-sized timber 
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Buildings Buildings under Building Dwelling 
| completed construction permits granted houses 
Year Whole |Centresof}/ Whole |Centresof| Whole |Centresof| somPleted 
Quarter country | populat. | country | populat. | country populat, 
mill. cu. m number 
1 
1938 | 16,00 3.68 | S ar 7770 
1952 21.08 7-30 20.75 | 8.69 21.14 6.87 12 484 
1953 20.09 | 6.49 22.66 10.32 23.86 | 8.58 10 898 
1954 22.02 7.84 22.85 10.94 25.64 10.05 14 186 
1955 | 20,25 8.40 23.75 12.71 25.29 10,82 16 876 
1956 i 19.92 10.95 22.98 13.47 21.68 10.99 19 106 
1957 | 20,82 10.89 20.86 12.00 18.68 8.66 19 637 
1953 Il 3.40 1.41 27.53 10.86 8.04 2.76 2172 
Il 6.31 1.69 26.29 10.56 4.83 2.04 | 2 803 
IV 8.20 2.09 22.66 10.32 5.12 2.27 3 466 
1954 I 3.13 1.88 21.29 9.63 5.26 1.54 3 584 
| 2.97 1,00 28.10 11.48 8.59 3.07 2 199 
Ill | 7.02 2.00 27.08 11,20 5.83 2.44 3 346 
IV | 8.90 2.96 22.85 10.94 5-96 3.00 5 056 
1955 I 3.23 2.29 22,02 11.06 5.22 2.11 4 826 
II 3.20 1.24 28.08 13.33 8.6t 3.29 2 329 
Ill | 5-57 | 1.87 28.32 13.36 6.18 2.74 3578 
IV |i 8.25 3.00 23.75 12.71 5.28 2.68 6 143 
1956 I | 3.59 2.79 19.21 11.84 3.52 1.64 4 269 
II | 3.84 | 2.51 23.19 11.58 7.18 3.34 4026 
| 5-35 | 2.56 25.13 13.43 6.17 3.35 4613 
IV | 7-14 | 3.09 22.98 13.47 4.81 2.58 6 198 
19$7 I | 3.87 2.79 21.87 12.64 3.86 1.62 4 732 
II 3.15 1.74 24.56 12.86 5.98 2.40 3 287 
Il 5.95 2.87 24.44 12,86 4.62 2.22 5 183 
IV 7.84 3.40 20.86 12.00 4.37 2.42 6 429 
1958* I 3.20 1.97 19.85 11,26 3.13 1.24 3 272 
Il 3.28 1.84 | 23,04 12.11 5-44 | 2.09 2953 
Mh | ae) |e | | a |g 868 
Buildings completed 
1, Rural districts 2. Centres of population 
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FOREIGN TRADE, 1954=100 



























































| Imports | Exports 
Year | | Raw Fuels | Wood | Pa Metal & 
|| General | materials) and |Finished || General | . Rois engin. 
Quarter ‘ : ‘hee industry | industry | ~. 
| index | and ac- | lubri- | goods || index nidinatel emniienn ind. 
| cessorics| cants } Products) products) oducts 
| Prices 
1950 92 93 85 94 | 75 Jo 72 103 
195k | 123 129 137 106 || 137 98 179 106 
1952 121 127 141 103 || 130 99 147 118 
1953 106 109 112 100 | 98 95 gI 109 
| 1955 100 100 IIo 98 || 106 105 105 115 
1956 105 103 128 99 || 106 104 109 106 
1957 122 118 155 11g | 116 113 II9 120 
1957 Il 115 109 165 105 105 100 108 109 
Ill 117 115 145 108 112 110 113 120 
IV | 144 142 159 142 143 144 147 143 
1958* I 150 148 160 149 145 | 142 143 170 
II 146 142 150 150 143 | 141 140 163 
Iil 141 134 139 155 136 | 134 139 136 
| Volume 
| 
| 1950 64 63 7o 62 | 69 82 76 19 
| 1951 83 82 83 86 | 87 115 88 32 
| 1952 99 89 go 126 (77 87 72 45 
| 1953 76 69 82 84 | 86 92 85 92 
1955 116 110 113 128 109 98 117 103 
1956 127 117 124 150 107 78 122 113 
1957 123 115 150 126 117 86 133 121 
1957 Il 126 115 183 129 || «119 92 133 114 
III || 109 96 147 121 || 112 78 137 126 
IV | 108 106 106 113 | 108 | 80 117 118 
1958* I | 121 112 135 13m |) 122 | 79 144 | 101 
II | Ig§t 105 144 123 I IIo 84 130 | 106 
Ill | 95 86 124 104 || 116 | 99 133 | 146 








Export and import prices; 1954=100 


1. Export prices 
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2. Import prices 
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3. Terms of trade 
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Of Surplus 
Raw | which: | Fuels which: of 
Year |imaterials|;~ | and |Finished|~ | Total || exports || Import 
Quarter | 29d ac-| For — goods tnt G) wd duties 
cessories| ; cants im 
industry goods ) 
1000 mill. mks 
1949 38.6 3.4.5 5.9 21.8 12.0 66.3 — 07 | 12.7 
1950 50.6 47-1 10.2 28.3 15.6 89.1 — 7.6 || 13.4 
1951 91.8 84.6 19.8 43.9 21.9 155.5 +31.7 16.9 
1952 97-5 87.9 22.0 62.7 27.1 182.2 —25.4 atx 
1953 65.1 59.9 15.9 40.8 16.8 121.8 + 9.7 17.5 
1954 86.4 80.5 17.3 48.4 19.6 152.1 + 4.5 19.5 
1955 94.9 86.3 21.5 60.5 26.3 176.9 + 4.3 27.2 
1956 104.3 93.4 27.4 71.8 28.4 203.5 —25.5 41.7 
1957 117.4 108.4 40.3 70.2 28.9 227.9 —15.5 42.4 
1957 I 27.9 24.9 10.7 15.7 6.7 54.3 —18.1 10.2 
II 24.8 22.4 10.1 15.8 7.0 50.7 — 3.9 10.6 
Il 25.8 24.2 9.0 14.9 6.1 49.7 + 9.4 11.2 
IV 38.9 36.9 10.5 23.8 9.1 73.2 — 2.9 10.5 
1958 I 28.7 27.0 77 20.4 7.6 56.8 - 97 9.4 
| Il 29.7 27-4 7.2 21.5 9.0 584 | + 03 10.4 
| III || 27.0 25.1 7:3 18.3 71 || 52.6 || +21.7 10.5 
| | % % of im- 
port value 
1949 | 58.2 52.0 8.9 32.9 18.2 | 100.0 | | 19.2 
1950 56.8 52.9 11.5 31.7 17.6 100.0 | |. 26a 
1951 59.1 54.4 12.7 28.2 14.1 | 100.0 | | 10.8 
1952 | $345 48.3 122 34.4 14.9 || 100.0 | | 11.6 
1953 || $365 49.2 13.0 33.5 13.8 | 1000 | | 14-4 
1954 56.8 52.9 11.4 31.8 12.9 100.0 | | 128 
1955 53.6 48.8 12,2 34.2 14.9 100.0 | 15.4 
1956 || 51.2 45.9 13.5 35.3 14.0 || 100.0 | | 20.5 
1957 | srs | 476 | 177 30.8 12.7 || 100.0 | 18.7 
1958 I-III | 50.9 | 47-4 | 13.2 35.9 14.1 | 100.0 | 18.0 














Imports and their composition in percentage 


1. Raw materials and accessories for industries 


2. Other raw materials and acc 


essories 


3. Fuels and lubricants 
4. Finished consumer goods 


5. Other finished goods 
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EXPORTS 
Of which: a 
Year Agri- | Round | Indus- Metal & 
cultural | timber | trial | Wood | Paper engin. a Total 
Quarter |products| etc. | products| industry | industry) “57 —— s 
| products} products z | 
| products 
1000 mill. mks 
| l 
1949 || 2.2 5.6 57:7 26.0 26.1 2.8 Our | 65.6 
1950 3.3 8.2 70.0 28.5 33.9 4.0 oo 6} | 85 
1951 3.2 19.0 | 164.7 56.2 97.2 7.2 0.0 || 186.9 
1952) 5.2 28.4 | 123.0 42.9 | 65.3 Ils 02 || 156.8 
1953 | 4.7 10.2 | 116.4 43.7 47-9 20.9 o2 || x 31.5 
1954 5.1 13.6 | 137.5 49.7 61.7 21.0 0.4 || 156.6 
1955 | 3.9 19.9 157.3 51.3 758 | 24.8 O.1 181.2 
1956 | 6.2 17.3 154.5 .| 40.5 81.8 | 25.1 0.0 || 178.0 
1957 || 10.2 17.1 185.1 48.3 97.6 30.4 0.0 §6||| 212.4 
1957 I 2.0 1.7 32.5 6.6 20.5 4.1 0.0 | 36.2 
II 2.6 2.9 41.3 9.8 22.8 6.5 0.0 6) | (46.8 
Ill 2.2 7.9 49.0 15.0 24.0 7.6 oo 6) 59. | 
IV 3.4 4.6 62.3 16.9 30.3 12.2 0.0 | 70.3 | 
1958 I 2.9 2.2 42.0 78 26.2 6. oo 8 8|| 47. 
I 2.4 3.3 52.9 12.8 28.7 8.9 or || $8.7 a 
Til 2.6 9.7 62.0 19.4 29.6 10.0 oo 6|| 74.3 
, % 
1949 3.3 8.6 87.9 39.7 39.7 4.3 0.2 || 100.0 
1950 4.1 10,0 85.9 35.0 41.6 4-9 on 1 ane 
1951 1.7 10.2 88.1 30,1 52.0 3.8 0.0 100,0 
1952 3.3 18.1 78.5 27.3 41.7 7-1 O.I 100.0 
| 1953 3.6 7.8 88.4 33.2 36.4 15.9 0.2 | 100.0 
| 1954 3.3 8.7 87.8 31.8 39.4 13.4 0.2 || 100.0 
| 1955 22 II.0 86.8 28.3 41.8 13.7 OI | 100.0 
| 1956 3.5 9.7 86.8 22.7 45.9 14.1 0.0 || 100.0 
1957 4.8 8.1 87.1 22.8 46.0 14.3 0.0 100.0 
| 1958 I-IIl 4-4 8.4 87.1 22.2 46.9 13.9 0.1 || 100.0 4 
Exports and their composition in percentage i 
1. Round timber 3. Paper industry products i 
2. Wood industry products 4. Metal industry products iq 
5. Others 
hare. HOH TH Re oS 
— PTA * thy Dae Ae 
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| Home trade Helsinki Stock Exchange 

(volume) : ~— 

| Year 1954 = 100 — Index for share prices;1948 = 100 ruptcies 

Month — || Whole |" Retail |, over | Bank | Industrial| All 

| | Prose trade en shares shares shares a 
1938 222 123 43 so 547 
1953 93 ee 2134 135 213 200 612 
1954 100 100 1 $69 140 251 234 1 o10 
1955 114 113 2312 150 380 339 849 
1956 120 113 3 553 151 565 487 973 
1957 | 118 105 2 648 131 500 430 1057 | 

1956 December | 121 142 221 142: 528 456 | 63 | 

1957 January | 100 88 259 143 535 462 || 104 
February 110 93 276 141 539 465 m7 || 
March | 129 102 294 138 557 479 106 | 
April = || 124 109 277 134 507 438 95 | 
May || 126 III 242 134 496 429 86 | 
June || 116 108 224 130 473 408 61 
July | 110 99 153 131 471 406 7% 
August | 128 10z 156 132 493 424 62 
September 139 110 266 135 521 447 106 | 
October 123 107 212 130 485 417 87 
November|| 108 104 156 128 461 396 108 
December 113 131 132 128 458 394 49 

1958 January 92 82 151 133 473 407 go | 
February 96 86 151 133 476 409 81 
March 109 92 164 126 469 404 94 | 
April 112 96 189 126 464 399 71 | 
May || Its I0§ || 203 126 451 388 79 | 
June 109 IOl =—s«d124 127 440 380 | 51 
July | 113 98 || 122 127 439 379 | 44 
August 120 100 | go 129 436 377 63 
September|) 127 98 || 152 133 433 375 | 57 
October 137 109 «|| «175 134 424 368 95 
November ‘ia | | 155 133 420 | 364 || .. 

Unitas index for share prices; 1948=100 
1, Bank shares 2. Industrial shares 
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Oy POHJOISMAIDEN YHDYSPANKKI 


AB NORDISKA FORENINGSBANKEN 
BALANCE SHEET SEPTEMBER 30th, 1958 


Liabilities in Finnish marks: 


Time Deposits . . . . . « « « « + 44013 060 495 
Current Accounts. . . . . . . . . . 18695 193 778 


ers 6 «© ss ee +e we 4 746 083 574 
Monetary Institutions in Finland: 
ye ee ee ee ee ee 485 238954 


eS ee ae ee ee ee ee 1 829 637 794 
Foreign Correspondents: __ 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 3.925 215 692 


i «+ * se + © +s ee ee 744 391 465 
Payments in transit. . ....... 2 227 889 897 
a a a a 4 289 465 212 
Interestandcommission. . . ..:. .. § O31 295 045 
ee a a ee 3, 700 000 000 
. 6 » + «© «© & # & & 6 2 $00 000 000 
Profit from previous years. . . . .. . 153 115 691 





mk 92 340 587 597 


Guarantees. . 2 1. 1 6 6 6 © © 6 «© ©6025 970091 024 








Assets in Finnish marks: 
a ae ey eer ee 2557 602 532 
Monetary Institutions in Finland. . . . . 31 026 407 
Foreign Correspondents: 
es © 6 2 te © + we +e ee 3 409 194 518 


ae + 2s © ee ee ee 1 596 948 
a) nd on a a ee 35 939 659 
fo RS eee ee ee ee I 700 000 000 


Eee ee a lll! 


ee eee 
Cs « «6 © © & » «© s 7 367 417 381 


ee ee ee 2 766 311 474 


a ee ee ee ee 769 942 295 
ree « «+ ke «eh or I 077 761 505 
oS ee ee ee ee 31 115 363 
ts. + £ « 6 = *« « « 6 * o % 100 
Oe CUE. . « « « © « © @ 1 688 277 320 
6 a a a a 4 072 951 846 
a «kk ek ee ne 501 885 848 
st foe «ie ow ee we eS we ee 952 504 434 
Other empemes . . 2. 1. 1 ss te 703 110 718 





mk 92 340 587 597 

















Helsinki 1958. Keskuskirjapaino 
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Location of 
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of 2. 5 
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POHJOISMAIDEN YHOYSPANKKI @ wn 
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— KAJAANI 


Fl 2. 
ee ls PIETARSAARI 2. 


ORAVAIS KIURUVES! 
yf @ oravainen 2. NURMES 


ee 


MANTYLUOTO@D) KVROSKOSKI@ | Ones 


i SAVONLINNA 
POR! y e em — Qrixxeu: 
HARIAVAETA TAMMERFORS @svsm 
@_° Qvammas @ PAavasion: @manrvnaniu 
KOKEMAK VALKEAKOSK! VUOKSENNISKA 
| RAUMA e tousa® Q@reinora matra . @ 
| LAUTTAKYLA a iavasttnus “AT KUUSANKOSK: . 
@ e QO avzitsars 
UUSIKAUPUNKI @ eusimans KOUVOLA LAPPEENRANTA 
LOIMAA r) YU 
FoRsSA @ MYLLVKOSKI 


@.: USALA @e HULA 
maniians e somero®@ HYVINKAA orate _ 
jure LOVI SO 


© re | ~ JARVENPAA ee 
MARIEHAMN LOHIA gy KERAVA A. el 
a ed SALO °o@ ERAV: ag Osc%c, OTKA 


KARIAA Orie.” 






NGO HELSINKI 
{ MANKO iAMMISAARI HELSINGFORS 














